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Worker-Management Rela- 

. Meeting Break-even 
Points when Sales Drop (21) ... . Henry 
Howard’s biography (24) 


And in the quarterly “Compass Points”’ 
supplement (pages 7-14): Business Men’s 
Expectations Basic figures for 45 
statistical series reflecting activity ..+. . Im- 
partial comment concerning the underlying 
factors, favorable and unfavorable. 


Essentials 
for Ezecutive Capacity (27) .... Fme 
Regional Trade Barometers (30). 
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The holiday habit is firmly fixed in the American pattern of living and most 


—=- 


of us enjoy a break in our routine in the months of the sun. \ \ ff f 
; . \\\\\ Vf 
But there is no pause in the flow of letters, for the written word SN \\ \\ /} if 
| se | : WW Ye 
is the confirming word in business; the assuring word in our ss \ ‘ LZ 
communication with friends and family. So it is that the daily 


coming of the post and postman 1s — 
SON 

the moment of expectancy, SQ 
x \ 


whether we are at home or abroad, \ 
\ 





at business or on vacation. 


Crane has been contributing to this continuous flow 
of letters since 1801 by making papers for personal 
and business correspondence; making 

them from the choicest materials from which 

paper can be made—cotton and linen 

fibres. For every need there are papers by Crane 
that quicken your pleasure in writing, heighten your 
pride in your correspondence, and enhance that 


moment when the mails depart—and the post arrives. 


: 
a FINE PAPERS 


FOR SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE ¢ CURRENCY * SECURITIES 
TRACING ¢« CARBON « BIBLE PAPERS 


MADE 1 N DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS SINCE 1801 
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Put This Reminder 
of Your Firm 
on the Desks of 


Your Customers and 
Good Prospects 


THE 
EXECUTIVE DESK PAL 





If you have one, you know that 
next to your telephone 
it’s the most useful 
desk accessory you own! 


Made of lustrous walnut bakelite, with two deep 
wells for pins or clips, a pencil rest and lots of 
3”x5” memo paper, it’s the ideal medium for 
placing your firm name on the desks of execu- 
tives you wish to reach with your advertising 
message. It’s a builder of valuable good will, too, 
because it’s so useful. 


Priced under $1.50 in moderate quantities. 
Sample $1.50 postpaid. 


Bankers and customers alike realize that Good 
Will is now a very important business asset. You 
can get it and retain it by the presentation of 
any of these useful, attractive articles from The 
EXECUTIVE Line. 

EXECUTIVE Advertising Gifts get better 
results for you if distributed all year round, rather 
than just at Xmas time. Good Will has no season. 


Other budget priced items are 


BILL CLIPS @ LETTER OPENERS ® KNIVES 
TAPE MEASURES ® NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 
STEEL RULERS ® CALENDARS ® LIGHTERS 
PLASTIC FOLDING 6 FOOT RULERS 
CRYSTAL GLASS MONOGRAMMED 
ASH TRAYS AND CIGARETTE BOXES 
PLASTIC FOLDING YARDSTICKS 





Available Write 
through all us if you 
good cannot 
Advertising locate a 
Specialty distributor 
firms near you. 


The EXECUTIVE Line 


136 W. 54 ST. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma City had a beginning that is unique in American history. 
Between noon and sundown on April 22, 1889, a city of 10,000 persons 
sprang into being along the banks of the North Canadian River. It was 
peopled by men and women who had made the ‘run’ when the land 
was thrown open to settlement by presidential proclamation. The growth 
of Oklahoma's civic-minded capital into a great livestock, oil and diversi- 
fied industrial center is shown by a modern skyline that includes the 
tallest office building in the southwest and 732 elevator installations — 
of which 568 are by Otis. 





EVERY LITTLE BIT HELPS. 


When astronomers on Palomar Mountain, California, use 










the world’s largest telescope, they reach skies a billion light-years 






away. Since light travels six trillion miles in one year, that means 

they reach out a little matter of 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 miles. 
You can’t say we didn’t help. The two Otis elevators that serve 

the building carry the astronomers the first 30 feet. 


















SPANNING THE YEARS. 


Back in October 1944, Otis engineers started talking about 
tower elevators for a proposed bridge across the Passaic River at 
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g x NA : Newark, N. J. The elevators were to rise from the bridge to the tower-top 
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machine rooms. In May of this year — after almost five years 

and many unavoidable delays — the Stickel Memorial Bridge was 
completed and opened to traffic. Moral: It’s never too soon to 
start talking about elevatoring. 
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THE VANISHING AMERICAN. 


Antiquated hand-rope freight elevators, with accident-inviting 
gates, are fast becoming museum items. Modern Otis freight elevators 
have automatic controls and safety-interlocked elevator gates and 
hoistway doors that not only remove accident hazards 









but also reduce liability insurance rates. 


Gan ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Gaia 
Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y 
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If you have a rope-operated freight elevator why not 
make it safe and efficient to operate with modern Double- 
Button Controls and Otis safety devices? 
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RANGE OF PERCENTAGE CHANGES EXPECTED BY BUSINESS MEN 
JULY - DECEMBER 1949 COMPARED WITH JULY - DECEMBER 1948 
Based on Middle Half of Reported Estimates 
PER CENT PER CENT 
CHANGE CHANGE 
r GR manuracturers [7] wowesaers = [__] RETAWERS 












































Broad Spases for Hahdlty ee Se oe ee oe ee ae a 


Population, 148.8 million .... employment, 58.7 million . . . . liquid personal 
savings, $174.8 billion .... hourly wage rates of industrial workers, $1.376. 


Levelsponent in Aelecked Snduilsias be Gog eR Jee BO ES 


What were the effects of the recent declines upon specific industries .... To 
what extent did the demand for TEXTILES change... . How did the prices 
of COPPER and ZINC reflect current developments .... Has the PETRO- 
LEUM industry completed its post-war adjustments .... What is the outlook 
for further increases in STEEL production. ... Will AUTOMOBILE sales 
continue at record levels... . Have we reached a peak in CONSTRUCTION ? 
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In MANY of the discussions concerning the curtailment of 
business activity during the first half of 1949 attention has 
been directed primarily toward the factors that were most 
affected by the decline. The importance of some of the basic 
elements that reflect stability in the economy has _ been 
largely ignored in much of the current thinking. hat such 
stability does exist is apparent in the levels of business 
anticipated by many business men, in some of the basic 
indexes, and in the recent experiences of business. Consid- 
eration of these stabilizing elements might well provide a 
factual basis for determining business policies in the coming 
months. 


What Business Men Expect 


The opinions of 801 business executives were reflected in 
the fourth monthly “business expectations” survey com- 
pleted by Dun & Bradstreet during the final week of July. 
This survey, like the three preceding it, included reports 
from manufacturing, wholesaling, and retailing businesses 
almost all having a tangible net worth of $50,000 or more. 
Estimates of business in the last half of 1949 as compared 
with the corresponding period of 1948 were provided by 
the executives of these businesses. 

The bulk of the responses to this survey 
expected changes of less than 5 per cent. Such small changes 
— especially when compared 


represented 


may be considered negligible 
with the year-to-year changes that occurred during the 
years from 1936 through 1939 in many of the series. 

The middle 50 per cent of the reported expectations were 
centered largely between minus 10 and plus 5 per cent (see 
chart on page 7). Although the median or middle estimate 
in each range reflected a slight decline (see the following 
table), almost half the executives anticipated no change or 
a moderate increase for the coming months. 


All Manu- 
Con- fac- W hole- Re- 
cerns turers salers tailers 
Dollar Volume of Sales...... —3.0% —2.5% —2.7% —5.1% 
New Orders Received........ «0... mee | Saguvedew 9 agadeass 
Net Profits after Federal 
Taxes ae vecersee BLY —2.6 —4.8 —6.8 
Expenditures for New 
Plant and Equipment...... —1.2 —1.6 a6 —1.6 
Number of employees.......... —0.9 —1.6 —0.4 —.4 
Dollar Value of Inventories —6.4 —7.0 —4.9 —8.2 
Level of Selling Prices........ —4.7 —3.3 —6.5 —8.1 


The results were remarkably similar to the pattern estab- 
lished in the three previous surveys. The median estimates 
again reflected that selling prices, sales volume, and net 
profits would be moderately below the record high figures 
of a year ago. The number of employees was expected to 
remain virtually unchanged from the level that prevailed 
during the last half of 1948. A rather noticeable drop in 
the dollar value of inventories anticipated during the second 
half of 1949 probably reflected a cautious conservatism 
toward inventories that many business men may find difficult 
to maintain if they intend to continue to meet the high 
consumer demand for goods. Business men in all lines 
appeared confident that business during the coming months 
would not veer sharply from the current levels. 
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The results obtained from the July survey, as from the 
previous surveys, are of interest essentially as an indication 
of how leading business men regard the future in their own 
fields. The figures are based upon opinions which are 
subject to change as a result of day-to-day developments. 
The results of the sampling technique for business expecta- 
tions have not been tested for an adequate period to deter- 
mine thoroughly the accuracy of the opinions expressed. 


Broad Bases for Stability 


There are some economic indexes that have not changed 
with the recent fluctuations in business and may be expected 
to exert a stabilizing influence in the future. One of these 
is population. The daily needs of nearly 149 million people 
comprise a considerable potential market for goods and ser- 
vices. When there is a substantial volume of purchasing 
power in the hands of these 149 million people the market 
is actual rather than potential. 

With the ending of shortages and the return of competi- 
tive selling the premium prices that marked the sellers’ 
market disappeared. The resultant price dip was moderate, 
but it was sufficient to induce many business men to reduce 
stocks rather than risk losses with heavy and high-priced 
inventories. This reduction of inventories frequently forced 
consumers to forego the purchase of goods they needed and 
could afford. It would be difficult to measure the volume 
of sales that were postponed because goods were not avail- 
able when wanted, but it was not negligible. 

Since the early part of 1948, an increasing proportion of 
disposable income has been saved rather than spent for 
personal consumption. ‘otal accumulated personal liquid 
asset holdings amounted to about $174.8 billion at the end 
of 1948 or about three and one-half times the volume at 
the end of 1939. Personal savings in the first half of 1949 
were accumulated at an annual rate of $18 billion which 
was exceeded only during the war years. 

Recent surveys of consumers’ buying intentions, con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board, indicated a very 
large demand for many types of goods. This demand, 
coupled with the high volume of disposable funds, should 
assure a prosperous level of business activity for at least 
another year or two. While consumers were not inclined 
to spend their money freely in the first half of 1949, retail 
sales volume was $61.5 billion, or 0.4 per cent below the 
corresponding 1948 level. Unit volume in many lines ex- 
ceeded that of a year ago, 

A second element in which considerable stability may be 
expected is wage rates. While stable wage rates are no 
assurance of a sustained high level of income, they are impor- 
tant in determining management policy. ‘To most observers 
it seems fairly obvious that, in the present circumstances, 
no material decline in straight hourly rates will occur in 
the coming months and any increase will probably be slight. 
Hourly earnings rose slightly in the first half of 1949, 

Despite curtailed production at some of the nation’s 
factories, weekly earnings of industrial workers were not 
far below post-war peak levels in the first half of 1949; 
they were above those for the similar period in 1948. The 
slight decline in weekly earnings which occurred between 
January and June 1949 was attributed to a reduction in 
the number of hours worked. 

Although disposable personal income, at an annual rate, 
declined slightly in the first half of 1949, it was well above 
the levels prevailing in any previous year except 1948." 
High farm income is assured by the Government’s farm 
price support program. 

A third basic element in the economy of quite definite 
anti-deflationary character is the gross federal debt. It is 
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~ 3 | 7 9 10 
poltiatice E Mm f Lt © % a E N : aes. eo HOURLY “aia OF) WEEKLY EARNINGS OF smntlnnncon nus we 
Total Armed | MENT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS) INDUSTRIAL WORKERS PRICES PRICES PRODUCTI 
Civilian Agricultural | Nonagricult’l Forces (PHYSICA 
Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions Millions Dollars Index Dollars Index Index Index Index 
914 99.1 | 376 114 | 262 | ...| .-. | 203 | 352 | 11.08 | 464 | 681 | 718] 62 
i919 | 105.1 420. 105 | 315 | ...| ... | 477 | 754 | 22.25 | 93.3 | 1386 | 1238 | 72 
(920 | 1065 413 +107 306 ~~... _.. | 555 | 87.7 | 2650 | 111.1 | 1544 | 1433] 75 
1921 | 1085 | 377. 108 | 269 |...|.....| 514 | 81.2 | 2236 | 937 | 97.6 | 127.7 | 58 
(922, 110.1 400+ 108+ 292+ ...|  ... ~~ -482~—~=O76.1 | 21609 | 90.9 | (96.7 «1.778. 
1929 | 1218 | 463 (10.0 | 363 3 15.566 89.4 25.03 | 1049 95.3 (1225 +110 
1930) 123.1 44.2 9.9 34.3 a 4.3 552 87.2 23.25 97.4 86.4 119.4 91 
193] 124.0 41.1 9.8 31.3 Bi | 8.0 515 81.4 20.87 87.5 73.0 108.7 75 
1932 124.8 | 37.7 9.7 28.0 hk 2:1 446 70.5 | 1705 | 75 | 64.8 97.6 | 58 
1936 128.1 43.4 9.6 33.8 aS 9.0 556 87.8 21.78 91.3 80.8 99.1 103 
1937 128.8 45.3 9.4 35.8 a re | .624 98.6 24.05 100.8 86.3 102.7 113 
1938 129.8 43.2 9.3 33.9 S 10.4 .627 99.1 22.30 93.5 78.6 100.8 89 
1939: 130.9 44.9 9.3 35.6 4 9.5 633 100.0 | 23.86 100.0 — a8 | 99.4 | 109 
1940 132.0 47.5 9.5 38.0 4 8.1 .661 104.4 25.20 105.6 78.6 100.2 125 
194] 133.2 50.4 9.1 41.3 1.5 5.6 729 115.2 29.58 124.0 87.3 105.2 162 
1942 134.7 53.8 9.3 44.5 3.8 a7 853 134.8 36.65 153.6 98.8 116.5 199 
1943 136.5 54.5 9.1 45.4 8.9 Lt .961 151.8 43.14 180.8 103.1 123.6 239 
1944 138.1 54.0 9.0 45.0 11.3 a 1.019 161.0 46.08 193.1 104.0 125.5 235 
1945 | 139.6 52.8 8.6 44.2 11.2 1.0 1.023 161.6 | 44.39 186.0 | 105.8 128.4 203 
1 O4¢ 141.2 55.2 8.3 46.9 3.3 23 1.084 1/12 43.74 183.3 121.1 139.3 170 
1947 144.0 58.0 8.3 49.8 1.4 2.1 1:22) 192.9 49.25 206.4 152.1 159.2 187 
1948 146.6 59.4 8.0 51.4 1.3 2.1 327 209.6 53.16 222.8 164.9 | 171.2 , 192 
' 145.7 57.2 6.9 50.3 1.2 2.4 1.287 203.3 51.95 217.7 162.7 167.7 193 
146.3 59.4 8.2 51.2 1.3 2.1 1.303 205.8 52.17 218.7 164.3 170.5 191 
146.9 61.0 8.8 52.3 1.3 2.0 1.347 212.8 53.73 225.2 169.0 174.2 190 
147.6 59.8 8.0 51.8 1.4 | 1.8 L37i 216.6 54.77 229.5 163.8 172.4 194 
“ 148.2 57.4 7 50.4 oe 3.0 1.377 275 54.01 226.4 159.0 169.8 188 
tt 488 587 8B 499 S384 1376 217-4 53.05 222.3 155.7 169.5 174 
I [ N \ Nn 4 | 
FEDERAL FEDERAL GROSS CURRENCY DEMAND TURNOVER iia OF cOMM'L. INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL DISPOSABLE 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES ae OUTSIDE OF DEPOSITS OFDEMAND' COMM(LL. LOAN STOCK PRICE INCOME PERSONAL 
Million Million DEBT BANKS ADJUSTED DEPOSITS BANKS RATES AVERAGES Billion INCOME 
dollars | dol yllars ous Billion dollars | Million dollars | Million dollars Times Billion dollars Per cent Mp __Dollars el __ dollars — __ Billion dolla dollars mn 
735 735 1.2 1,533 10,082 eave 13.2 81.03 tae 33.2 
5,152 18,515 235 3,593 17,624 36.1 22.4 5.73 99.78 68.2 63.5 
6,695 6,403 24.3 4,105 19,616 373 28.1 6.58 90.04 69.5 66.8 
5,625 5,116 24.0 3,677 17,113 $2.2 26.1 6.68 73.48 51.7 52.8 
4,109 3,373 23.0 3,346 18,045 31.1 24.7 5.53 93.17 59.5 | 57.0 
4,033 3,299 16.9 3,557 22,809 = 40.5 36.0 383 | 311.24 | 874 | 82.5 
4,178 3,440 16.2 3,605 20,967 33.8 32.0 4.85 236.34 75.0 73.7 
3,190 3,652 16.8 4,470 17,412 28.6 25.2 4.30 138.58 58.9 ( 63.0 
2,006 4,535 19.5 4,669 15,728 23.9 | 20.1 | 4.71 64.57 41.7 »' 47.8 
4,116 8,666 33.8 5,516 25,483 22.4 16.4 2.68 162.25 64.7 *§ 66.1 
193 5,029 8,177 36.4 5,638 23,959 22.4 17.1 2.59 166.36 73.6 71.1 
193§ 5,855 7,239 37.2 $,775 25,986 19.9 16.4 2.53 132.44 67.4 65.5 
1939 5,165 8,707 40.4 6,401 = 29,793 19.4 17.2 2.10* 14266 | 725 70.2 
194 5,387 8,998 43.0 7,325 34,945 18.6 18.8 2.20 134.74 81.3 75.7 
194] 7,607 12,711 49.0 9,615 38,992 19.4 21.7 2.20 121.82 103.8 92.0 
94. 12,799 32,397 72.4 13,946 48,922 18.4 19:2 2.40 107.20 137.1 116.7 
1943 22,282 78,179 136.7 18,837 60,803 17.4 19.1 2.50 134.80 169.7 132.4 
1944 44,149 93,744 201.0 23,505 66,930 17.3 21.6 2.30 143.32 183.8 147.0 
1945 46,457 100,397 258.7 26,490 75,851 | 16.1 26.1 2.00 169.82 | 182.7 151.1 
1 94¢ 43,038 63,714 269.4 26,730 83,314 16.5 oi 2.10 191.65 179.6 158.1 
194; 43,259 42,505 258.3 26,476 87,123 18.0 38.1 2.10 177.59 201.7 172.0 
1948 42.211¢ ~—36,791¢ 252.2 = 26,079 85,520 19.2 425 250 179.95 226.2 190.8. 
*#* ee 
ag [{ ! 14,228 8,110 253.0 25,600 81,500 18.8 38.9 2.40 171.56 215.1 181.9 
ha 1! 9,422 11,781 252.2 25,638 82,697 18.8 39.9 2.47 185.83 224.9 189.6 
te 111 9,143 8,569 252.7 25,700 83,900 19.0 41.7 2.60 183.05 230.4 195.2 
terly liv 8655, 9,102, = 2528 = 26,079 85,520 204 = 425 = 264 = 179.37 234.3 196.2 
‘49S l 12,395 9,235 251.6 25,100 81,100 19.0 42.4 2.70 176.70 225.3 195.1 
ae 8,052 10,149 252.8 25,100 82,500 18.6 41.0 2.74 171.75 221.0 193.0 





bd Series revised from this date on. Sources and other _informatios 
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on am “sae es weumeeanae’ a EXP" a EXPORTS nanan 
ODUCTION CAR INCOME SALES INVENTORIES; SALES INVENTORIES | SALES INVENTORIES FOR PLANT& 
9HYSICAL) LOADINGS| Million Million Million Million Million Million Million EQUIPMENT Million Million 
Index Thousand cars| dollars dollars dollars dollars I _ dollars dollars dollars Billion dollars dollars dollars 
rr ee eee eee eee eee Re eee le le. 
72 41,832 | 14,602 | 36,549. vee ese | 60,509 | 10,320 | 7,750 | 3,904) 1919 
75 45,120 12,608 41,36. ==... | eee eee 63,659 | 12,906 ..- | 8,080| 5,278| 1920 
58__| 39,324 | 8,150 | 32,954 |... |... | -.- | 41,897 | 13,484 |  ... | 4,379| 2,509| 1921 
73 | 43,212 | 8.544 | 34,007t| ... |---| «+. | 46,045¢| 10,705t/ ... | 3.765| 3,113| 1922 
110 52,824 11,296 | 48,459 7,298 | 37,814 4,024 | 70,262 | 12,775 9.2 | 5,157| 4,399) 1929 
91 45,876 9,021 41,989 ahexs ~e- | 3,497 57,017 11,265 7.6 3,781 | 3,061 1930 
75 37,152 6,371 34,752 ee coe | 2665 42,951 9,105 4.7 2,378 2,091 1931 
58 28,176 | 4,743 | 25013 | ... | _... | 2,307 30,774 | 7,332 | 26 | 1,576| 1,323| 1932 
103 36,108 8,654 38,338 4,833 28,394 3,297 60,202 10,676 5.1 2,419 2,423 | 1936 
113 37,668 9,217 42,150 5,339 | 31,789 3,367 65,757 | 12,012 6.7 3,299 | 3,084 1937 
89 30,456 8,168 38,052 5,039 | 27,322 2,964 54,002 | 10,750 4.5 3,057, 1,960 1938 
109 33.912 8,684 42,042 5,285 30,057 3,200 61,196 | 11,516 = 5.2 3,123, 2318) 1939 
125 36,360 9,130 46,388 5,767 33,478 3,357 70,221 | 12,873 6.5 3,934 2,625) 1940 
162 42,348 11,767 55,490 7,262 | 42957 4,151 98,012 | 17,024 8.2 5,020 3,345 1941 
199 42,768 16,069 57,639 7,307 48,191 3,702 124,127 | 19,221 6.1 8,003 2.745 1942 
239 42,444 20,106 63,721 6,872 51,957 3,577 151,256 | 19,897 4.5 12,842; 3,381 | 1943 
235 43,404 21,164 69,573 6,906 54,063 3,686 160,910 19,122 5.2 14,162) 3,919 1944 
203 «41,916 22,289 76,644 ~=—7,049 «57,323 4,216 «148,574 17,924 6.6 = 9,585) 4,147, 1945 
170 41,340 25,636 100,787 10,591 73,653 5,823 144,184 23,435 12.0 9,503 4,909 1946 
187 44,501 30,500 118,328 12,426 87,646 7,545 187,970 | 28,020 16.2 14,452, 5,733 1947 
192 42,835 31,312 129,952 13,938 94,713 8,315 211,166 | 31,713 19.2 12,494, 7,070, 1948 
193 9,856 6,365 29,366 14,280 22,539 7,869 51,431 29,064 4.2 3,286 1,793 49 | I 
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altogether improbable that the debt will decrease within 
the near future; all present signs point rather to possibili- 
ties of further moderate increases. Admittedly, a national 
debt of the current, unprecedented proportions is undesir- 
able, particularly as it would appear that the nation’s 
resources are not unlimited. However, in the short-term 
view, a constant or increasing debt represents a volume of 
spending expansionary to business. 

Perhaps it is unwise, for ordinary business purposes, to 
attach too much importance to the size of the debt, awesome 
though it may seem. Of more importance is the fact that it 
is likely to remain very close to its present level for some 
time. As we must live with it for years to come, the accep- 
tance of this fact should not be more than a modifying 
factor influencing sensible planning of operations for the 
future. 

It is often forgotten that total business activity continues 
to be very high when compared with years other than the 
abnormally prosperous 1948. While unemployment was the 
highest it has been in seven years (close to four million 
people in June), total employment was near peak levels. 
This seeming paradox was attributed to the normal growth 
of the ‘abor force: also there is considerable conjecture as 
to the categories included in the unemployment figures. 
As a percentage of the total labor force, unemployment was 
not appreciably above that of most very prosperous years. 


Developments in Selected Industries 


There was substantial overlapping among different indus- 
tries in the fluctuations that marked the post-war period. 
Manufacturers of nondurable goods generally were among 
the first to encounter the problems that accompanied the 
inevitable change from the sellers’ to the buyers’ market. 
Producers of heavy durable goods were frequently among 
the last to face such problems and, during their prolonged 
period of attempting to meet an apparently insatiable de- 
mand, they helped to sustain high levels of production in 
other closely related lines. 

Considering the lack of homogeneity of adjustments 
within the durable and nondurable goods industries as a 


Manufacturers’ sales in many industries reached a peak during 
1948 and then declined through the first half of 1949. Prelimi- 
nary estimates indicate that sales in some industries increased 
slightly during July and August. Source: U. S. Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


whole, it would seem advisable, for purposes of current 
analysis, to classify the industries according to their progress 
in the deflationary cycle. There are those industries which 
have emerged from an adjustment period and which are in 
more or less balance. There are those which are in the 
process of adjusting, and those which have yet to adjust. 
Among the industries which may be grouped in the first 
classification are textiles and the nonferrous metals. 

The prices of cotton cloth reached a peak in the final 
quarter of 1947 and had declined steadily since then. Order 
volume began to fall, but output was sustained ; in the first 
half of 1948 the production of cotton woven goods was 
the largest for any corresponding peacetime period. Pro- 
duction, which had gradually become geared to buying poli- 
cies, was seriously limited when dealers curtailed their 
inventories very sharply in the first half of 1949. 

There was a distinct possibility that consumers, whose 
purchases of cotton goods continued to be substantial, 
would have some difficulty in obtaining the quantity and 
the quality which they desired. Inventories of cotton textiles 
were very substantially reduced and converters, apparel 
producers, and retailers were finally forced by consumer 
demand to increase their orders materially. Textile volume 
picked up considerably in the latter part of July and a 
larger than seasonal spurt in demand continued in August. 
Continued high levels of output will be needed to fill this 
increased order volume. 

Policies of drastic inventory curtailment were largely 
responsible for declines in the production of some of the 
nonferrous metals. When buyers of brass products reduced 
both their orders and their inventories at the beginning of 
the year, brass producers had to cut production nearly in 
half. Since brass producers use about 40 per cent of all the 
copper produced in this country, and about a third of the 
zinc, producers of these two metals were soon affected. 
Other users of the same metals declined to buy in anticipa- 
tion of the price cuts which they expected to evolve. 

When copper and zinc prices did fluctuate in the follow- 
ing months, confidence was badly shaken. It took the buyers 
several months to realize that demand was holding high 
at the consumer level, and that their diminished stocks were 
inadequate. The prices of these nonferrous metals have been 
quite steady since the early part of July when order volume 
strengthened ; their production has been stimulated. 

The steel industry may be considered in an intermediate 
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stage of adjustment. A rise in the volume of new orders 
for steel occurred in mid-July and continued into August. 
The increased demand was attributed to several factors 
including a pick-up in the production of heavy home appli- 
ances, expanded industrial activity after vacations ended, 
and inventory building in anticipation of a steel strike. 
How long the demand for steel will continue to increase is 
a matter of conjecture. Favorable settlements of the steel 
and automotive wage disputes would appear to be important 
along with the possibility of some price adjustment. 

Production in the automobile industry continues at 
record levels. There has been some shift in the demand 
among the different price ranges, but no appreciable drops 
have occurred in any general area, There were slightly 
more than 2.9 million cars and trucks produced in this 
country during the first half of 1949. At an annual rate 
this is well above the 5.3 million vehicles assembled in the 
previous record year of 1929. If automobile strikes do not 
occur, the third quarter output of automobiles is expected 
to exceed that for any other quarter in the year. There is 
a possibility that demand for some models and retooling may 
result in a curtailment of fourth quarter output. 

Sales of motor vehicles have been running at record 
levels; they were at a post-war high of close to $1.8 billion 
in May. During the first five months of this year retail 
sales of motor vehicles averaged $1.5 billion, nearly half 
again as large as in the corresponding 1948 period, Monthly 
sales in some of the better pre-war years amounted to $900 
million; sales in the average pre-war month were around 
$500 million. The present record is imposing even after 
consideration of the increase in car prices since pre-war days. 

While declines within the petroleum industry have oc- 
curred piecemeal, the industry as a whole may be con- 
sidered about in the middle of the adjustment phase. Sharp 
declines have occurred in both the demand and the price 
for residual fuel oil; the middle distillates, such as diesel 
oil and heating oils, are in an intermediate position in the 
cycle. The demand for gasoline has remained at a very high 





level. Crude oil production has declined steadily since the 
beginning of the year; daily average output was down |) 
per cent to about 4.7 million barrels in the early part of 
August from 5.6 million barrels early in January. Users of 
fuel oil, except gasoline, have reduced their consumption 
considerably during the year thus far, despite scattered 
price reductions. While refiners expect that the demand 
will increase with the approach of Winter, orders for fuel 
oil are currently being booked slowly. Consumers, presum- 
ably, are awaiting further price developments. 

The building industry is another which has yet to be 
seriously affected by a decline in demand. Although there 
has been quite noticeable resistance to high-priced new 
homes, private construction, valued at $6.2 billion during 
the first six months of 1949, was a slight 5 per cent below 
the corresponding 1948 level. The lag in home building 
and sharply reduced spending for new industrial plants 
was offset by expanded construction of new churches, 


private schools, hospitals, and other institutions. Many of 
the privately owned gas and electric utilities also enlarged 
their plant building programs. 

Government financed construction has expanded mate- 
rially in 1949. During the first six months of this year 
public building rose 37 per cent above the corresponding 
1948 level to $2.3 billion. Largely because of this expansion, 
over-all construction was sustained at a record dollar vol- 
ume, It is likely that total building wil] continue to increase 
for the balance of the year. A mid-year review by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimated that an increase in new build- 
ing during the final half of 1949 may lift the total for the 
year to a record $19 billion. Private construction is expected 
to remain about 5 per cent below the 1948 level ; public con- 
struction may be as much as 23 per cent above a year ago. 

Taking the evidence available regarding the fundamental 
factors on which business rests, it hardly seems probable 
that more than moderate changes can be expected in the 
over-all economic condition of this country for some time. 


1950 may be slightly affected by the congressional elections. 
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The monthly figures on population, em- 
ployment, unemployment, exports, and im- 
ports are compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census. Population figures include armed 
forces overseas and are the July estimates 
for each year; the quarterly figures are end 
of period estimates. Employment and unem- 
ployment data are averages for the periods; 
figures through 1922 are from the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Export figures 
are the tota) exports of domestic merchan- 
dise; import figures are the totals of all 
imports. 

The data on the gross earnings of indus- 
trial workers and wholesale and consumers’ 
prices are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Average hourly earnings 
reflect extra pay for overtime and late shift 
work, Average weekly earnings are affected 
by the length of the work week; they are 
“before” payro)) deductions. The Wholesale 
Price Index measures wholesale prices in 
terms of the 1926 level. The Consumers’ 
Price Index is designed to reflect prices paid 
by moderate income families in metropolitan 
areas; the average 1935-1939 prices equal 
100. The price index figures are averages of 
monthly figures. 

Freight carloadings reported by the 
American Association of Railroads repre- 
sent cars of revenue freight loaded for all 
reporting Class [ raifroads and their sub- 
sidiaries. 


The tota) farm income derived from farm 
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marketings, CCC loans, and Government 
payments is reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

The information concerning business sales 
and inventories, income, savings, and cor- 
porate profits is published by the U. S. Office 
of Business Economics. Sales figures are 
totals for the periods and inventory figures 
are for the end of each period; figures 
through 1922 are from “National Income 
and Its Composition” by Simon Kuznets. 
National income consists of the aggregate 
earnings of labor and property; it measures 
the total factor costs of the goods and ser- 
vices produced by the economy. Disposable 
persona) income is the income remaining to 
individuals after the payment of taxes. 

The information on business failures and 
liabilities, the number of businesses in oper- 
ation (Names in the Reference Book), and 
the value of building permits in 120 prin- 
cipal cities is regularly collected and pub- 
lished by Dun & BrapstreeTt, INc. Annual 
totals of Names in the Reference Book are 
from the July Book; quarterly figures are 
from the Book nearest the end of the quar- 
ter. A major revision of failure and liability 
data occurred in 1939; there have been 
other minor revisions. 

The annual and quarterly estimates of 
total business expenditures for plant and 
equipment are compiled by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the SEC. 

Federal receipts, expenditures, debt, and 





savings bonds outstanding are reported by 
the U. S. Treasury Department. Annual 
figures are for the fiscal years ended June 
30; quarterly receipts and expenditures are 
totals for each quarter, and debt and bond 
figures are for the end of each period. 

Industrial production, banking, and finan- 
cial statistics are prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. The indus- 
trial production index (1935-1939=100) 
measures the physica) volume of production. 
The figures are averages of seasonally ad- 
justed monthly indexes. Currency Outside of 
Banks, Demand Deposits Adjusted to ex- 
clude interbank and U. S. Government de- 
posits and cash items in the process of 
collection, Loans of Commercial Banks, and 
Consumer Credit Outstanding are end of 
period figures. Turnover of Demand De- 
posits is reported at an annual rate. The 
series of Commercial Loan Rates was re- 
cently revised back through 1939. 

A daily average of the prices of 30 indus- 
trial stocks is compiled by Dow-Jones & 
Company. The figures included here are 
averages for each period. 

There are occasional revisions and 
changes in almost all statistical series. The 
characteristics and limitations of such data 
are important in many uses of the material. 
Many statistical series not included here 
are available. The editors of Dun’s Revizw 
will be glad to answer questions or to be of 


any other help possible. 
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REVERE COPPER AND 
BRASS WORKERS LIS- 


TEN TO MANAGEMENT 
AT CHICAGO PLANT 


WORKERS HAVE HAD 
WHAT STEPS MAY 


A 
ae IN NIANAGEMENT IS REPORTED IN COMPANIES BIG AND SMALL WHERE THI 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN THE VIEWS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HEAD OF THE BUSINESS. 
TOP EXECUTIVES TAKE TO ESTABLISH CLOSER RELATIONSHIPS WITH WORKERS AND THUS CREAT A BETTER KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE INFLUENCES WHICH HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT 0-DAY S$ HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING IN AMERICA? 


TO-DAY’S MANAGEMENT PROBLEM: 


Bh woh 


. Ti: late Will Rogers once 
wrote for his column from San Fran- 
cisco that the fleet was just sailing into 
the harbor; the sun was shining and 
the bands playing; and the birds were 
singing in the trees. Further, the rea- 
son the birds were singing was because 
they couldn’t read the newspapers. He 
added that all he knew was what he 
read in the papers. 

What I read in the papers these days 
strikes me as most depressing. News of 
the cold war on the international scene; 
news of mounting government taxes, 
expenditures, and encroachments; news 
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C. DONALD DALLAS 


Chairman of the Board 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


that those who are elected to office are 
those who promise recklessly the most 
tu most people; news of what almost 
seems to be a cold war within our coun- 
try, between business men and labor 
and office-holders; news of pronounce- 
ments from apparently thoughtful or- 
ganizations in which Communism and 
Capitalism are scorned as virtually 
equal evils—‘‘opposite dangers” for 
which it is recommended that people 
“experiment in concrete situations 
within the area marked by the rejection 
of these opposite extremes.” 

Now, I submit that these gentlemen 
Uxs 
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hing Utluad Understanding 


should realize that it is just as illogical 
to suggest abolishing capitalism because 
it hasn’t abolished poverty, as it would 
be to suggest abolishing the churches 
because the churches haven't abolished 
sin. The more sin, the more need for 
real religion and the more poverty, the 
more need for real capitalism. For it 
is in the United States with the freest 
capitalism that we find the highest 
standard of living and least poverty 
of any nation on earth. 

Broad criticisms of capitalism, espe- 
cially if uttered with a ring of detach- 
ment and accompanied by attractive 
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pictures of an assured future under 
some other theory of life—which has 
already failed to meet the test of his- 
tory—have an irresistible appeal to some 
of our intellectuals; such criticisms per- 
colate through various channels and 
reach the public at large, which means 
in the main the working men and 
women of the nation, not only through 
the pulpits and schools but via the lead- 
ers of labor. Thus the business man, 
who is comparatively inarticulate as 
well as suspected of self-interest, loses 
another round in the cold war at home. 

Concerning that cold war of broader 
scope, it is often said: “If only there was 
some way of penetrating the barriers 
between us and the Russian people, 
how simple it would be to show that 
our intentions are peaceful; that we do 
not want their lawful possessions nor 
do we threaten their security.” 

What I would like to suggest is that 
we business men also have a story of 
peace and security to tell and that the 
responsibility rests solely upon us to tell 
that story where it will do the most 


good, which is to say, to address it to the 
I firmly believe 


men who work for us. 
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ABOVE — At least once a year, as a minimum, 
suggests Mr. Dallas, a corporation head should 
talk sincerely and simply to his company's peo- 
ple—perhaps at an “open house.” Here the 
author is taking his own medicine. 


BELOW To picture the mutual relationships 
of employces, management, and community, 
monthly newspaper advertisements in the five 
cities where Revere has plants told of the lives 
and achievements of employees; described oppor- 
tunities seized; and spontaneously brought in 
the Bill of Rights. Revere received the first cita- 
tion given for an advertising campaign by the 
Bill of Rights Soctety. 





that men and management in this coun- 
try have a common interest and the 
basis tor acommon understanding. We 
do have something resembling an iron 
curtain to penetrate, but we have the 
means at hand with which to do it. 

The iron curtain is one of prejudice 
built up by incumbents, would-be or 
actual, of political and union jobs, 
Public offices are likely to go to the 
demagogues who promise anything or 
everything likely to win a vote. Union 
offices often go to the men who cam- 
paign on platforms of ever more pay 
and less work. 

This is not anti-unionism. I believe 
in unions; my company aas excellent 
relations with a number of them and 
some fine men have come to leadership 
in unions. But I do believe that the 
interests of some union leaders are 
mainly in holding their jobs or improv- 
ing them. Their ambitions lead them 
to advocate economic, political, and so- 
cial measures that are directly opposite 
to the long-range welfare of the work- 
ers. For instance, the raising of wages 
more rapidly than the raising of pro- 
(Continued on page 59) 

















SAVS MANUEL A. °F PAIVA, 
HOT ROLL OPERATOR IN THE 
SHEET MILL OF THE 
NEW BEDFORD DIVISION OF 
REVERE COPPER ana BRASS 
INCORPORATED. 


HIS STORY 1S TYPICAL 

OF MILLIONS WHO FOUND 

FREEDOM AND OPPORTUNITY 
IN AMERICA / 


GONE BACK YET 
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IN 1914 I LEFT MADEIRA ISLAND...OFF PORTUGAL, 
I TOLD MY FATHER L WAS GOING TO THE 
UNITED STATES FOR 4+0R5 yy; WELL.. 

SZ HAVENT 
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..25¢ AN HOUR, 
AGAIN NST AOE. A! Day 

IN MADEIRA —FOR THE 
SAME WORK, TOO! 
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*soy! I FELT LIKE A MILLIONAIRE. SO IN 1916 I Gor 
MARRIED TO GUILHERM! INA, IN MARTHAS VINEYARD.” 
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I HAVE A CHANCE 
TOGETAREAL 4 
600? JOB 








NO MORE SEASONAL 





AT REVERE MANNY FOUND YEAR-ROUND 
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STEADY PAY CAME IN 
HANDY FOR MANNY, 
BECAUSE By i918 MARY 
WAS BORN 
CBHEN CAME MANUEL JR, 
ALICE, GEORSE, AND IN 
1924, CARRIE, 
Er takes Los OF FoOD 
70 KEEP A BIG FAMILY 
HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 
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By 1935 ARTHUR, JOSEPH, GENEVIEVE, 
‘ PETER AND JOHN WERE BORN, 
SPO RAISE A LARGE FAMILY IN HEALTH 
AND HAPPINESS ~TO FEED, CLOTHE, 
HOUSE AND EDUCATE THEM— 

HAS TAKEN PLENTY OF TIME AND HARD 
WORK, BUT IT'S BEEN WORTH IT BECAUSE 
I KNOW THAT THEY HAVE OPPORTUNITIES 
aN AMERICA WHICH I NEVER KNEW AS A Boy. 
* or INSTANCE, I EVEN HAD TO WORK IN 

MADEIRA WHILE MY aie AND 
» SISTERS WENT 10 SC e 
TO ME, AMERICA 1S capporruniry! 





















IN 1916 THEY CAME TO NEW BEDFORD TO EMPLOYMENT, WITH BETTER PAY AND ZO. HE RAISED VEGETABLES ON SOME \ 
LIVE...AND TO REVERE, GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS, TOO. leooe RENTED LAND.. AND FISHED FOR FUN...AND F000, T00! 
>— fT TMA NOT A RICH MAN, » 
ea sur smomecay tm action A REVERE BELIEVES IW NEW BEDFORD... 
a LOT OF HAPPINESS OUT OF SEEING NEW ENGLAND CITY WITH A PROUD.M'STORY THAT DATES 
CK 70 1652. ONCE THE FOURTH LARGEST PORT IN THE 
pelt gash one CARDEN UNITED STATES....NOV/ A LEADINS FISHING AND INDUSTRIAL 
/ GARDEN, AND CENTER....NEW BEDFORD HAS ALWAYS WELCOMED PEOPLE 
B\etuur, Joe AND GeoRsE A CAR TO TAKE ME WHERE I WANT FROM ALL CORNERS OF THE GLOBE. 






FOUGHT FOR US IN THE 
WAR. GEORGE WAS 
KILLED IN ITALY, BUT 
ART IS STILL IN THE 
NAVY. 


Qanuer JR. HAS WORKED 
AT REVERE FOR TEN 
YEARS AND HE AND 
THREE OF THE GIRLS 

ARE MARRIED WITH 
FAMILIES OF 
THEIR OWN. 


TO GO. YOU CAN SEE WHY T 
NEVER WENT BACK _ capes 

+. WHY IT WOULD J 
LIKE TO WORK. 
AT REVERE 
FOR ANOTHER, 
32 YEARS 




























The TRADITION OF RACIAL TOLERANCE AND TEAMWOR! 
NEW BEDFORD IS AS OLD AS THE CITY ITSELF THAT IS Why 
REVERE |S PROUD TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE ee NG OF 
CITIZENS UKE MANUEL °8PAIVA—AND TO BE OF THE | 
MANY DIFFERENT wired ape Ling re Ue He | 
NEW BEDFORD 


A CITY OF TRUE AMERICAN "DEMOCRACY / 
———— 





Revere Copper ond Ban Wsiporaed 230 Pork Avenue, New York 17, 1. 
24 North Front Street 
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IN OPERATION—-CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 








-/ HE transition from a sellers’ 
market to a buyers’ market has brought 
to the fore the real significance of the 
large cost increases in recent years. Sub- 
stantial increases in volume made it 
possible to meet these higher costs and 
also to increase profits. Now, in many 
instances, companies which report un- 
changing sales or small declines in 
sales are experiencing sharp declines 
in profits. In part, this situation re- 
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| AFFECT PROFITS? 


JULES BACKMAN 


Associate Professor of Economics 
New York University 


flects the rise in break-even points in 
many industries during the past decade. 

The break-even point is that propor- 
tion of capacity at which a company 
must operate in order to recover all of 
its costs—variable and fixed. During a 
period when costs for materials and 
labor rise much more sharply than the 
prices of finished goods, break-even 
points also tend to rise because the mar- 
gin per unit available after meeting 
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HAT DOES COMPETITION IN 
A BUYERS MARKET MEAN TO YOU? 
WILL YOUR PROFITS DISAPPEAR AS 
COSTS, PRICES, AND SALES VOLUME 
CHANGE? SUCCESSFUL ADJ UST- 
MENT TO SUCH CHANGES WILL DE- 
PEND ON THE BREAK-EVEN POINT. 
WHAT IT IS, WHAT IT MEANS, AND 
HOW TO CONTROL IT WILL BE IN- 
CREASINGLY IMPORTANT IN MAIN- 
!AINING PROFITABLE OPERATIONS. 































variable expenses is smaller and hence 
it takes more units to recover the com- 
pany’s overhead. 

While precise figures are not avail- 
able to determine exactly what changes 
have taken place in break-even points 
for the economy as a whole, such data 
as are available indicate that they have 
risen during the war and post-war years. 
For example, the following changes in 
wholesale prices reported by the United 
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States Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
taken place since 1939: 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1926100) 
Year january Per Cent 
1939 1949 Increase 
Raw Matcrials . 70.2 169.3 141 
Semi-Manufactured Goods 77.0 160.3 108 
Manulactured Products 80.4 156.3 94 


Raw material costs rose 141 per cent, 
the prices of semi-manulactured articles 
increased 108 per cent, and the prices of 
finished goods increased 94 per cent. 
During the same period average hour- 
ly earnings of all production workers 
in manufacturing industries increased 
by zog per cent. While data concern- 
ing productivity of labor are very in- 
adequate, there is general agreement 
that the increase during the past decade 
has been very modest and that unit 
labor costs have risen substantially. In 
general, the combined cost of raw ma- 
terials and labor appears to have in- 
creased more than the prices of finished 
goods, with the inevitable upward pres- 
sure upon break-even points. 

But costs have increased for reasons 
other than the rise in the prices of raw 


materials and labor. There have been 


High break-even points create a problem in a period of declining sales volume. 





frequent disruptions to production be- 
cause ot strikes and the irregular flow 
of materials (as in the automobile in- 
dustry), gray market prices not reflected 
in the published indexes (for example, 
steel), payment of penalty overtime, 
costs of subcontracting, and numerous 
others. Many of these costs have been 
significant to particular firms and to 
certain industries. Although tempo- 
rary in nature, they have added to costs 
and have contributed to a rise in break- 
even points to a degree which is not 
readily measurable. 


Profit Margins Affected 


The fact that break-even points have 
risen significantly is indicated by an ex- 
amination of changes in the profit mar- 
gin on sales, for which more complete 
data are available. At the outset it 
should be noted that when the break- 
even point remains unchanged, increas- 
ing volume would be expected to result 
in a sharp increase in the proportion of 
the sales dollar retained as profits. This 
follows from the fact that overhead is 
fully recovered at the break-even point, 
so that the share of the income dollar 


The 


immediate objective for many business men is to sustain volume since this is the most 


certain way to avoid the problems created by high break-even points. 


The adoption 


of a dynamic marketing policy will be difficult after ten years of easy selling. Some 
of the younger executives may have had little or no experience in the job of actively 
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seeking to increase sales volume in domestic and foreign markets. 










which is devoted to overhead up to that 
point becomes profits beyond that point, 

The data for corporate sales are avail- 
able only up to 1947, but they suffice to 
indicate the general trends. Thus, for 
all corporations in 1947, profits after 
taxes equalled 5.3 cents of the sales dol. 
lar as compared with 5.4 cents in 1929, 
In light of the fact that sales increased 
from $139 billion to $320 billion, or 
about two and one-quarter times, a very 
substantial increase in profit margins 
would have been anticipated. 

One explanation for the unchanging 
profit margin is found in the much 
bigger bite which is taken by taxes now 
as compared with 1929. Comparisons 
of profits after taxes to gross income 
over a period of time necessarily are 
distorted to the extent that corporate 
income taxes change. The top cor- 
porate tax bracket to-day is 38 per cent, 
whereas before the war the rate was 
1g per cent, and in 1929 it was 12 per 
cent. Thus, before taxes, profits ac- 
counted for 7.1 per cent of sales in 1929, 
5.4 per cent in 1939, and 9.3 per cent in 
1947. While an increase in this ratio 
has taken place, as would be expected, 
the increase has not been commensurate 
with the substantial increase in sales. 

The railroads provide a very interest- 
ing illustration of what has happened 
to profits before taxes. During the late 











SHIP LOADING IN MOBILE, ALABAMA-—CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FRO 
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SHOPPING ON FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK—CUSHING PHOTOGRAPH 


1920's total annual operating revenues 
of the railroads averaged slightly in ex- 
cess of $6 billion and approximately 20 
per cent of this total represented profits 
before taxes. In contrast, in 1947, when 
total operating revenues were $8.7 bil- 
lion, only 12.4 per cent was available 
before taxes. 

Similarly, in 1948 after a number of 
rate increases which contributed to 
increasing total operating revenues to 
$9.6 billion, or more than 50 per cent 
above the level of the 1920’s and about 
two and one-half times the immediate 
pre-war level, profits before taxes were 
less than 15 cents on the dollar. This 
reflects the tremendous increase in the 
operating costs of railroads in contrast 
to the much more moderate increases 
that have occurred in both the freight 
and passenger rates. 

On an “after taxes” basis net rail- 
Way operating revenue, which averaged 
about 19 per cent of total operating 
revenues in the late 1920’s, had fallen 
to about 10 per cent in 1948. In this 
important area of the economy we find 
an outstanding illustration of a sharp 
increase in the break-even point and the 
impact that it can have upon profit 
margins even when an industry is oper- 
ating at record boom time levels of 
operation. 

The vulnerability of the railroads to 
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any decline in traffic under these con- 
ditions is clearly evident from an ex- 
amination of the relationships between 
gross and net revenues during the 27- 
year period from 1922 to 1948. In 
twenty of these years, the margin 
moved in the same direction as total 
operating revenues. In other words, 
declines in gross were accompanied by 
declines in the profit margin and vice 
versa. The precarious position of the 
railroads when they have a relatively 
low profit margin at the peak of a boom 
has been vividly demonstrated in the 
earnings reports for the early part of 


1949. 
Operations and Profits 


The manner in which the profit mar- 
gin on sales tends to increase as volume 
expands also is demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of U. S. Steel Corporation dur- 
ing the pre-war period 1902 to 1940 (ex- 
cluding the World War I years). That 
company has combined all of the years 
in which operations were at designated 
percentages of capacity, for example, 
between go and 100 per cent, between 
80 and 8g per cent, and so on, and esti- 
mated the percentage of profits to sales 
during those years. These results are 
summarized in the following table to- 
gether with the record during the post- 
war years 1946 to 1948: 
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With the return of a buyers’ market it is increas- 
ingly necessary for the business man to attract 
the shopper in order to sustain a high sales vol- 
ume. This can frequently be done by increasing 
advertising and other sales efforts, by adjusting 
prices to tap the latent demand of many persons 
now priced out of the market, and by tailoring 
current products to meet more effectively the 
needs of the consumer. 


PRODUCTION AND PROFITS 
U. S. STEEL CoRPORATION 


Average Per Cent 
Number of Per Cent of Profits 
Years Capacity to Sales 
5 94.3 18.2 
10 85.9 11.8 
9 74-7 10.8 
4 63.5 7-4 
3 46.4 6.3 
5 30.5 —=7:7 
Pre-war average 70.8 8.8 
1946 72.9 5.9 
1947 96.7 6.0 
1948 93.8 e7 


The percentage of income to sales 
during years like 1947 and 1948, fell 
very sharply below the proportions re- 
tained during earlier years when the 
capacity exceeded go per cent. In fact, 
the average during the last two years 
has fallen below the average proportion 
retained in pre-war years when opera- 
tions were half the 1947 and 1948 levels. 

Despite the relatively low ratios of 
profits before and after taxes to sales 
for a period of boom, even these figures 
overstate actual real profits. As a re- 
sult of the price inflation since the end 
of the war and the inevitable limitations 
of accounting procedures in a period 
of rapidly rising prices, reported profits 
have reflected in part inventory gains 
and inadequate depreciation reserves 
rather than real profits. The U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce has estimated 
that reported profits before and after 
taxes were overstated by approximately 
$5 billion a year in 1946 and 1947 and 
by about $3 billion in 1948. These 
so-called inventory profits represented 
primarily the higher replacement costs 
of inventories used up during those 
years and recorded for purposes of cost 
at less than replacement values. To 
the extent that companies use the LIFO 
(Last In, First Out) method this prob- 
lem is avoided. But only a small pro- 
portion of American industry has 
adopted this method of accounting. 

After eliminating the effect of inven- 
tory valuation adjustments, it is found 
that profits before taxes were 7.7 per 
cent of corporate sales in 1947 (and 
moderately higher in 1948) as com- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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PY RITES, 


4, 

JFeacuinn ORDINARY CHAN- 
NELS ALWAYS OPEN 
THE NECESSARY DOORS, THE 
QUEST FOR A LOW-PRICED RAW 
MATERIAL TO USE IN THE NEW- 
LY INVENTED Howarp Dust 
CHAMBER INVOLVED INGENUITY 
TO MEET THE KING OF SPAIN 
AND EVENTUALLY TO MAKE THE 
CONTACTS DESIRED. ‘THIS THIRD 
AND LAST PART OF “© CHARTING 
My Lire” CLEARLY SHOWS THE 
IMPORTANCE OF AN ABSORBING 
HOBBY. 


DOES NOT 


( 

Waren I returned from 
Europe in 1905, I realized that what 
we needed to put ourselves in the 
strongest position was an assured sup- 
ply of raw material for our sulphuric 
acid manufacture, at a very low price. 
We were burning American low 
grade pyrites, from the Davis mine in 
western Massachusetts. The cost was 
high, in spite of the proximity of the 
mine. 

So I began the study of foreign py- 
rites. Naylor and Company had just 
received a sample of a very powdery 
or “fines” low-grade ore. These were 
screenings which at that time were 
practically unsalable except for use on 
the old-fashioned hand-worked shelf 
burners. They said that if I was will- 
ing to start experimenting they would 
make me a present of 50 tons. 

We tried this out on one of our 
Herreshoff mechanical pyrites burners, 
only to find that it caused the feeding 
Further 


device to cake up and bind. 
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PART III OF 
CHARTING MY LIFE 
The autobiography of 


HENRY HOWARD 


Af. 
SONDER BOATS and Aings 





The Yacht Alice, 1938. The “dream ship 1 designed, built and named for my 
wife.” It took over three years to plan and design this 50 ft. overall able craft. 


study convinced me that the trouble 
was wholly due to the moisture in the 
“fines” ore. I took one of the burners 
and made the top into a drying shelf 
provided with stirrers so that the dry- 
ing was carried out by the waste heat 
of the burner. After this we found no 
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trouble whatever in feeding the dry 
ore or in burning it. 

I immediately filed application for 
patent and was then in a position to 
make a long-term contract for a supply 
of this material before our competitors 
awoke to the fact that it could be 
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The Howard Dust Chamber. Invented in trying to discover how to use powdery or 
“fines” low-grade ore which, until this time, was practically unsalable. Later these 
Dust Chambers were used in chemical works of the United States, Germany, and Belgium. 


burned. ‘There remained, however, 
one more invention necessary before 
this “fines” ore could be substituted for 
making good acid either in a contact 
or chamber process, and that was a dust 
chamber that would really remove the 


dust, because the dust problem was 
greatly increased with the thoroughly 
dry and very fine ore we were planning 
to use. 

The complete idea came to me one 
morning as I was riding out on the 


Henry Howard at the Helm, 1938. “I never regretted retiring at an early age. It 
allowed me to do consulting work as chemical engineer and to maintain my interest 
in public affairs. Besides this, my wife and 1 were able to explore much of the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States, the Bahamas, and most of the West Indies. 
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train to North Woburn: what we 
should do was slow down the flow of 
the gas and greatly reduce the distance 
that each particle of dust had to fall 
before it came to rest. In the Herre- 
shoff Dust Chamber the distance was 
$ to 10 feet—in mine it was 2'4 inches, 
while the velocity of the gas was re- 
duced to about 4 to % in mine as com- 
pared with the Herreshoff design. 
This completely solved the problem 
and the Howard Dust Chamber, in- 
stead of allowing 80 per cent of the 
dust to pass through, removed go per 
cent of the dust which entered it. 


The Howard Dust Chamber 


The Howard Dust Chamber was 
later used in all the principal chemical 
works of the United States, Germany 
and Belgium; the Tentelevski Chemi- 
cal Works of St. Petersburg acting as 
my agent for Europe. In 1935 my wife 
and I visited the big works of the I. G. 
at Leverkusen. Almost the first thing 
they showed us was a huge installation 
of Howard Dust Chambers. My wife 
said, “Perhaps you would like to know 
that my husband here is the Mr. 
Howard who invented them.” This 
caused a great sensation, not only 
among our delegates, but among the 
Germans. 

I quickly realized that with mechani- 
cal furnaces perfected so they could 
burn “Spanish Fines,” it would not be 
long before there would be a rapidly 
increasing demand for this material. 
At that time we were contracting for 
pyrites through the agents of the Rio 
Tinto Company in New York. They 
received a commission. The Rio Tinto 
Company was owned in London and, 
of course, kept all the profits while the 
mines were located in Spain. It seem- 
ed to me that if I could get some direct 
contacts with Spanish mine owners 
who were not controlled in London, I 
would be in a better position. But I 
knew no one in Spain and had no 
letters of introduction. I thought if I 
could utilize the idea of my hobby of 
Yacht races for getting an audience 
with King Alfonso, the whole situation 
might develop so that I could get such 
contacts and such introductions as-I 
needed. 

I felt so confident of accomplishing 
something along this line that I took 
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with me my evening dress uniform of 
the Eastern Yacht Club, and a frock 
coat and silk hat. Lloyd’s foreign yacht 
registry contained the names of the of- 
ficers of all the principal yacht clubs of 
Europe. In studying the map of Spain, 
I found it would be necessary for me to 
pass through San Sebastian, where they 
had a yacht club, the Real Club Nau- 
tico, of which King Alfonso was Hon- 
orary President. 

I addressed my letter to the secretary, 
explaining that I was Chairman of the 
Regatta Committee of the Eastern 
Yacht Club, was on my way to the 
south of Spain on a business trip, and 
would pass through San Sebastian. It 
had occurred to our Committee that as 
three of our Sonder boats would be 
sent to Kiel for the races there in 
August, an additional match in San 
Sebastian after the Kiel races, might be 
very good fun. 

I found a most cordial and enthu- 
siastic letter awaiting me in Paris, giv- 
ing me the name of their best hotel 
and urging me to stop without fail. 


Dinner at the Yacht Club 


On arriving at this hotel in San 
Sebastian, I was promptly handed 
about a dozen cards of officers and 
committee members of the Real Club 
Nautico. A few minutes later they ap- 
peared and escorted me to the Yacht 
Club, which was closed for the Winter 
but was opened in my honor, and a 
bottle of wine broached to celebrate 
the occasion. They asked if I would 
stay over for a dinner meeting of the 
full committee, and of course I ac- 
cepted. 

During this dinner their president 
proposed a toast to President Theodore 
Roosevelt in English, with which he 
was totally unacquainted; and I re- 
sponded by toasting the King of Spain 
in Spanish, of which I could not speak 
a word. The toasts went off with im- 
mense enthusiasm. 

One of the committee said that they 
wished very much that I would spare 
time enough to call on King Alfonso 
in Madrid, and present the whole plan 
to him. I told them that I was very 
much pressed for time, but would, of 
course, tremendously appreciate the 
honor of meeting the King... . that I 
had understood that arrangements for 
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such an audience generally required 
about ten days and had to be obtained 
through the American minister. They 
said that while this was true in ordinary 
cases, in view of the emergency they 
thought that the formalities might be 
dispensed with. Thereupon three of 
them wrote letters to their personal 


friends. One was to the Conde de 





The Rio Tinto Mine. Spanish mined 
pyrites were cheaper to burn than 
American mined ore. After the trip to 
Spain a 10-year contract was drawn 
up with the owners of the Rio Tinto 
Mine for “Washed Fines Ore.” 


Grove, the Commander of the Royal 
Palace. The second was to Senator 
Don Eduardo Gullon and the third to 
the Duke of Santo Mauro, the King’s 
chamberlain. 

My train arrived in Madrid a little 
after 2 p.m., and I immediately engag- 
ed a suite at the Hotel de Paris and 
ordered a private carriage for 5 p.m. 
Promptly at five, dressed in frock coat 
and silk hat, I started for the palace. 

The main entrance was guarded by 
two sentries. I stepped briskly out, 
looked at my watch, and walked 
rapidly through without even glancing 
at them. I continued on right straight 
through the courtyard until I met a 
I held out the card with the 
He 


servant. 
name of Conde de Grove on it. 
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pointed to a doorway diagonally op- 
posite, and there the doorman said 
“Tres etages,” which I did realize 
meant three stories, so I climbed up the 
stairs. There I was, a perfect stranger, 
wandering round in the recesses of 
the Royal Palace without anyone know- 
ing who I was or what my business 
was. It shows what can be accom- 
plished by proper clothes and no lack 
of confidence. 

On inspecting the various doors, I 
found the Conde de Grove’s name, 
rang, and was informed that he was 
not at home. I wrote the name of my 
hotel and my room number on one of 
my own cards, attached it to the card 
of introduction, and left these with the 
servant. 


I Meet the King 


This operation I repeated at the resi- 
dence of the King’s Chamberlain, and 
of the Senator from San Sebastian, so 
that by six o’clock I was back at my 
hotel with apparently nothing accom- 
plished. 

The next morning I was awakened 
a little before seven by a note from the 
Conde de Grove, stating that the King 
would be glad to see me in private 
audience at noon that day. Following 
the advice of my San Sebastian friends, 
I dressed in the full evening dress uni- 
form of the Yacht Club. 

I was escorted into the audience 
chamber—a large, richly ornamented 
room. The King’s Chamberlain imme- 
diately came over and greeted me by 
name. After about a half hour’s wait, 
during which the room had gradually 
filled with important looking officials, 
some signal was given. The officials 
lined up on either side of the doorway 
to the King’s private cabinet. I retired 
to the farther side of the room and 
awaited events. The doors were 
thrown open and the members of the 
Cabinet marched sedately out. 

When all the Cabinet members had 
emerged, the Chamberlain walked in, 
had a few words with the King, and 
then crossed the room to me, gave me 
his arm, and escorted me down the 
double line of officials and presented 
me to the King. 

I decided to cast aside all the rules 
that had been given me in San Sebas- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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( Ap the skilled trades in Ameri- 
can business, that of the executive is 
one of the few remaining which is 
reached by serving an apprenticeship. 
In spite of the excellence of our schools 
ol business, what it takes to be a good 
executive does not come out of the class 
room or out of books—however helpful 
the skills and attitudes taught may be 
as a refining influence. Among the 
characteristics that top managements 
agree on as a primary requisite for pro- 
motional eligibility is maturity—and 
that is the one qualification to which 
there is no short-cut: time must pass. 

Another aspect of the problem of the 
executive is that the abilities which 
make him competent in his supervisory 
function are not readily apparent. 
Shuffled among a group of routine 
workers of his own age and educational 
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LAWRENCE C. LOCKLEY 


Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, New York University. 


MOTION TO EXECUTIVE RI 


ORTANT ABILITIES NOT 
MPLOYEE. INTO WHAT 
ATTRIBUTES 


I VELOPEI 


background, the promising potential 
executive cannot be diagnosed. It is 
not till the wear and tear of a number 
of years of business activity have pol- 
ished and worn him that the qualities 
top management looks for will begin 
to be evident, and he can be spotted as 
promotional material. 

As a result, the executive starts as an 
employee like anyone else, unless he 
has selected his legator with discrimina- 
tion. In addition to the usual business 
virtues of earnestness, promptness, in- 
dustry, and loyalty, he must become 
proficient in the routines and proce- 
dures of the firm with which he starts. 
ws 
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PONSIBILITY IMPOSI THE NEED 


PREVIOUSLY REQUIR 


The qualities which he must develop 
are not those which he must use after 
he attains to supervisory status. Only 
after a period of time may he use initia- 
tive. Particularly at the outset must 
he become a “good company man” who 
is content to follow orders and who 
is able to get along with his fellow 
workers. He becomes a good team- 
mate. 

The young man who enters business 
must, therefore, first become a good 
routine worker. He must develop pro- 
ficiency in doing particular jobs—in the 
office, in the laboratory, or in the fac- 
tory. His part in business will be in 
Page 27 
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performing one small task which will 
contribute toward his employing com- 
pany’s function. For a considerable 
period, his advancement, and even his 
tenure, will depend on how well he 
learns to do the detailed work assigned 
tc him. 

Obviously, there is room for initiative 
and enterprise. The great interest in 
suggestion systems on the part of man- 
agements indicates that even workers 
on the assembly line can make improve- 
ments in their methods. But the poten- 
tial executive, limited by his routine 
assignments, can demonstrate his ana- 
lytic thinking and his initiative only 
on the work at hand. And when he 
does make improvements or sugges- 
tions, he usually has to “go through 
channels” and more than occasionally 
fzils to get credit or to attract the atten- 
tion of management. 


Executives, Why Made? 


Progress in the typical line organiza- 
tion means, often for a good many 
years, only a shift in work, with the 
duties still the performance of proce- 
dures, albeit procedures of more im- 
portance or more intricacy. Now and 
then, a young man will have the good 
fortune to attract the attention of man- 
agement to his abilities and be lifted 
to administrative responsibilities early. 
Or occasionally one will be so conspicu- 
ous in the performance of his assigned 
tasks that he will be hurried through 
the stages of progress to reach adminis- 
trative duties in a few years. But the 
general experience is the slow progress 


upward, with the less competent and | 


the less patient dropping out. 

It is not, then, some exceptional per- 
formance that wins the aspirant his 
spurs, but mere survival, and being on 
hand and in good standing when his 
superior is promoted! Thus, the young 
executive has received promotion be- 
cause he became proficient in non-ex- 
ecutive work. He has had no other 
training than that which he has been 
able to give himself through observa- 
tion and reflection. And almost over- 
night, he must assume the responsibility 
of directing the work of others; he must 
reverse his point of view from that of 
a doer to that of a teller.. The difficulty 
of making such a turn-about gives rise 
to three difficulties: 
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1. Failure to make clear-cut delega- 
tions of assignment. 

Long accustomed to being judged on 
his own production, he feels uneasy in 
a situation in which he no longer per- 
sonally performs. Having given as- 
signments, he is unable to confine him- 
self to checking on the progress of work 
under way and on adequacy of end 
results, but wants to be a close partici- 
pant in the work. The fact that he may 
be more competent in executing the 
work makes it even more difficult for 
him to refrain from “holding the tool” 
when his new subordinates work. 

Since most of the newly promoted 
line executives have found their op- 





Five ImporTANT ABILITIES 
For Executives 


1. The power of rapid orienta- 
tion. 

2. The ability to delegate work 
properly. 

3. The capacity for analysis and 
synthesis. 

4. The aptitude for making 
prompt decisions. 

5. Mastery of the art of policy 
thinking. 
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portunities because a predecessor had 
earned his own promotion through 
good administrative work, the group 
supervised by the newly promoted line 
executive is accustomed to working 
under skillful guidance. The contrast 
is usually hard on the subordinates, 
Moreover, by his insistence on close 
contact with the progress of the work 
assigned, the new executive clogs up 
his own schedule, and causes unneces- 
sary, and sometimes great, delay by 
demanding to be consulted at each in- 
termediate point of decision. 

In large organizations, the promo- 
tion of a line executive is often followed 
by a considerable personnel turnover 
in the staff under him. Possibly much 
of this turnover is due not to envy on 
the part of men not promoted, or to 
personal incompatibility, but to their 
inability to adjust to new and less 
adept guidance and supervision. 

2. Failure to retain personal compe- 
tences. 

(Continued on page 47) 

“The techniques of management are not closely 
related to a knowledge of joh procedures. ... 
The abilities which make the migration of ad- 
ministrators possible are the essence of executive 


capacity. There are five general abilities or ap- 
titudes which lie at the root of ... management.” 





































































































PRODUCTION 


If 

(1 ANY of the indexes of 
general business activity which de- 
clined steadily in the first half of 1949 
continued to head downward, although 
in some instances at a more moderate 
pace, during July and the first two 
weeks in August. On the other hand, 
several important indicators held steady 
or rose slightly during the period so 
that, at the beginning of the third 
quarter, the over-all picture of the 
economy was one of mixed and some- 
times contradictory trends. 

Many buyers had restricted their in- 
ventory purchasing considerably dur- 
ing the Spring and, with consumer 
demand for almost all types of products 
remaining strong, it was necessary to 
rebuild dwindling stocks. This was 
especially true in the purchasing of 
nonferrous metals and cotton textiles. 

Unemployment increased and so did 
employment as the total labor force in- 
creased seasonally. Consumer purchas- 
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(TURING BATHTUBS AT THE AMERICAN STANDARD AND SANITARY CORPORATION 


. PRICES TRADE 


ing power remained close to the high 
levels of recent months. 

Although some of the contraction in 
retail sales volume may have been due 
tc consumer reluctance to buy, much of 
the dip was the result of the usual 
seasonal decline plus the unusually hot 
and humid weather. 

The tremen- 


‘anufaclur — dous output of 


the automobile industry, at a time 
when production in many other lines 
was levelling off or declining, was one 
of several bright spots in the industrial 
record for July. In the week ended July 
23, a total of 151,551 vehicles was pro- 
duced, an all-time weekly high which 
surpassed the previous peak established 
in 1929 by about 8,000 units. 

The continued decline in steel ingot 
production during the second quarter 
of 1949 was reversed after a sharp drop 
during the holiday week of July 4. By 
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-~/-LTHOUGH OVER-ALL INDUS- 
TRIAL OUTPUT DECLINED SLIGHT- 
LY IN JULY, SEASONAL INCREASES 
IN NEW ORDERS TOWARD THE 
END OF THE MONTH STIMULATED 
PRODUCTION IN SOME_INDUS- 
TRIES. WHOLESALE PRICES WERE 


STABLE; EMPLOYMENT AND IN- 
COME REMAINED AT HIGH 
LEVELS. 

FINANCE 


mid-August weekly steel production 
was at 82 per cent of capacity as com- 
pared with an average of slightly more 
than 100 per cent in the first quarter 
of 1949. 

Production decreases in other dur- 
able goods lines, however, more than 
off-set the favorable movements in the 
steel and auto industries. Over-all out- 
put in July was expected to be moder- 
ately below that of the previous month. 
The Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Physical Production was 169 in June 
(1935-1939= 100); this was a decline of 
5 points from the May figure and was 
23 points below the level in June a 
year ago. 

Building construction remained at 
a level comparable to that of a year ago. 
Slight declines in private residential 
and industrial construction work were 
off-set by increases in the volume of 
public works. 


Outlays for construction during the 
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REGIONAL 
TRADE BAROMETER 
JUNE 1949 


CHANGES FROM A YEAR AGO 
(_Jatove 0 £777] 0 0 -3% 
KG -3 0 -s RR 6 10 -9% 


TWENTY-NINE 





REGIONS 


(1935-1939 = 100) 


TRADE BSTiViIiTY IN 
°% Change from 
REGION June June May 
1949 1948 1949 
eS ere 294.5 — 2.9 — 1.6 
ee errr ee 225.6 —2.5 — 3.1 
ee OS ee 248.4 — 6.7 — 0.5 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syracuse... 273.4 — 5.5 -+ 1.0 
4. Buffalo and Rochester.......++ 272.7 — 7.2 — 2.9 
5. Northern New Jersey.......+ 22006 — 7.8 + 1.5 
REE Sick va @suonmecscc 268.7 — 1.8 + 0.7 
SS eer er 258.0 — 1.5 — 1.3 
ee ee 295-5 — 3.3 + 0.2 
9. Cincinnati and Columbus..... 293.9 — 6.3 — 4.2 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville.... 320.0 — 2.6 — 1.4 
a eer rer 258.8 — 3.3 — 5.4 
DIE, (Cc ila oiaa64: 4504000 300.7 — 2.3 — 3.2 
EE errr er 303.4 — 46 — 2.4 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 276.9 — 4.2 — 7.3 


first six months of 1949 amounted to 
$8.5 billion. This was a new peak for 
expenditures in a six-month period, 
surpassing the previous record estab- 
lished during the first six months of 
1948 by $294 million. Private construc- 
tion expenditures for the first half of 
1949 declined 5 per cent while federal 
and local government outlays increased 


37 per cent. 

, a , Clearance sales of Summer 
‘ goods and promotions of 
Fall merchandise in July and early 
August did not evoke an enthusiastic 
response generally, but they did stimu- 
late sufficient interest to sustain dollar 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939=100; Federal Reserve Boord 





1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 160 189 193 191 
February 152 189 194 189 
March 168 190 191 784 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 182 191 195 
November 183 192 195 
December 182 192 192 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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% Change from 


REGION June June May 

1949 =: 1948 1949 

15. Iowa and Nebraska.........¢+ 289.5 —2.6 — 4.8 
9G, Be TAR o 00st ave cenvees see 274.4 —5.7 — 2.0 
ope ee ere eer 321.7 + 2.3 + 2.9 
18. Maryland and Virginia....... 275.2 —0.8 — 29 
19. North and South Carolina.... 350.7 — 1.4 — 0.5 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 383.4 — 2.1 + 0.5 
SEONG. én 0s¥es bbeurecsevenss 360.5 — 82 — 4.0 
29s DE vx cath dusiiweecuvaxés 353-7 —0.4 + 2.8 
29 DHF COMERE Sésasciccecesscs 355-4 +7.0 — 0.7 
BE. EE. dia ou Van eedins aWasewecie 367.1 — 3.0 — 4.3 
Be) Es Wusdlaae es os sins bose 286.4 — 4.6 + 6.8 
26: Sant LARS CRG... cscs cee cces 303.5 + 1.5 + 1.9 
27. Portland and Seattle......... 328.4 —o.4 — 6.8 
ee 313.4 — 2.5 + 2.3 
29. Los Angeles....ceee ssdesonoes 308.1 — 5.1 — 1.8 


volume at a very high level. In the 
first half of 1949 total retail volume was 
virtually unchanged from that of the 
first half of 1948. 

Although retail sales declined in 
July and the first half of August, the 
4 per cent dip in July from the $10.7 
billion figure for June was largely sea- 
sonal. While dollar volume was about 
4 per cent below that of the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, the drop in prices 
accounted for a large part of this. Unit 
volume in many lines exceeded last 
year’s high levels. 

Many retailers began to limit inven- 
tories at the end of the first quarter 
of 1949. By the end of the first half 








Employment 
Millions of Persons: U. S. Bureau of the Census 

1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 51.0 55-4 57-4 57-5 
February $1.2 55-5 57-1 57-2 
March §2.5 56.1 57:3 576 
April 54-1 56.7 8.3 578 
May 548 , . 
June 
July 578 i 
August 57:7 59-6 61.2 
September 57.0 58.9 60.3 
October 57.0 $9.2 60.1 
November 57.0 58.6 59-9 
December 56.3 579 59-4 


Includes all civilian workers. 
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WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. it is not a cost-of-living index. 


Latest Weeks Year Ago 

Aug. 16..$5.89 Aug. 17..$7.07 
Aug. 9.. 5.89 Aug. 10.. 7.18 
Aug. 2.. 5.84 Aug. 3.. 7.18 
July 26.. 5.73 July 27.. 7.18 
July 19.. 5.71 July 20.. 7.30 Low 


1949 
High Jan. 4..$6.12 
Low Feb. 8.. 5.66 


1948 
High July 13. .$7.36 
14. 6.21 
Datty WHOoLESALE Price INDEX 


The index is prepared from spot closing prices of 30 basic 
commodities (1930-1932—=100). 




















Week ; 
Ending Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. 
Aug. 13.. 240.15 238.99 238.87 239.23 238.26 237.93 
Aug. 6.. 240.25 239.87 240.91 240.57 240.63 240.36 
July 30.. 238.85 238.16 238.60 238.86 240.01 239.34 
July 23.. 239.14 238.78 239.16 238.74 238.57 238.55 
July 16.. 238.71 238.65 239.13 239.56 238.85 238.66 
New Business INCORPORATIONS 

GEOGRAPHICAL June June -Six Months—, 
REGIONS: 1949 1948 1949 1948 

New England............. 482 606 2,882 3,528 
Middle Atlantic........... 2.436 2,828 15,027 17,656 
East North Central........ 1,339 1,520 7,580 9,454 
West North Central....... 386 3 2,380 3,182 
South Atlantic..o-cccccccs 1,094 1,067 6,159 7,254 
East South Central........ 228 2900 41,429 =+1,759 
West South Central. 415 507 2,816 3,586 
Mountain .. 274 326 «61,550 ~—- 2,081 
Pacific ..... 606 803 4,060 5,738 
Teeal U. S..20 RPS eee 7,260 8,550 43,883 54,238 


the drop had become sufficient in some 
instances to reduce stocks below the 
levels necessary to meet the consumer 
demand. The curtailment of inven- 
tories was accompanied by a decline in 
wholesale order volume. 

Wholesale trade dipped in the 
Spring, but by the end of July the need 
to replenish stocks resulted in a moder- 
ate increase in the volume of orders 
placed by some buyers. But many 
buyers continued to be cautious despite 
the need for goods. Orders were nu- 
merous, but generally were small. 
While wholesale trade in July and the 
first half of August rose somewhat, it 
remained slightly below the levels of 
a year ago. 


. 3 , S - The level of 


consumer 
buying in the United States as mea- 
sured by the Dun’s Review Regional 
Trade Barometers fell 3.6 per cent in 
July (preliminary) after seasonal ad- 
justment. The July barometer of 283.9 


Retail Sales 
Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939==100; U..S. Department of Commerce 
1946 1947 1948 1949 


January 231 284 325 329 
February 





* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available: 
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Geographical m———June——, % 
Divisions 1949 1948 Change 


New England.....+++« $22,701,824 $23,549,648 — 3.6 












Middle Atlantic. ...ee. 73,666,736 75,102,332 — 1.9 
South Atlantic......e6 50,361,182 43,790,880 +15.0 
East Central...... ose 80,571,687 90,427,295 —10.9 
South Central.. 64,315,861 42,904,263 +49.9 
West Central.......00- 24,345,207 22,299,254 + 9.2 
MURINE 640405 ceane 14,350,863 7,881,189 +82.1 
MRIBE docdvcbendcceses 63,699,715 75,908,258 —16.1 
Metal We Biccvcees ese $394,013,075 $381,863,119 + 3.2 
OY, CRBs sscice cance $46,389,039 $44,196,207 + 5.0 
Outside N. Y. City.... $347,624,036 $337,666,912 ++ 2.9 


Bank C1.EARINGS 
(Thousands of dollars) 


le eH Te eS %o 
1949 1948 Change 
Total 24 Cities... 24,847,973 28,201,766 —11.9 
New VOR. cc. cces 29,155,059 30,830,066 — 5.4 
Total 25 Cities... 54,003,032 59,031,832 — 85 
Average Daily.... 2,160,121 2,270,455 — 4.9 


More detailed figures for bank clearings, 
building permits, failures, new business 
incorporations, wholesale food prices, and 
wholesale commodity prices appear in 
Dun’s StatisticaAL REviEW. 


(1935-1939—=100) is also adjusted for 
the number of business days in the 
month and compares with the all-time 
high of 311.3 of a year ago. 

The final index for June was 294.5, 
down 1.6 per cent from the preceding 
month and 2.9 per cent below that of 
a year ago. 

The June barometers in all but 
three of the 29 regions were below the 
corresponding 1948 figures; monthly 
increases occurred in ten widely scat- 
tered regions. The changes, both from 
a month ago and a year ago, generally 
were very small. 

The sharpest changes from a year 
ago were a decline of 8.2 per cent in 
the Florida Region (21) and an in- 
crease of 7.0 per cent in the New Or- 
leans Region (23). Comparisons with 
the previous month varied from a drop 
of 7.3 per cent in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Region (14) to a rise of 6.8 
per cent in the Denver Region (25). 

The lowest barometers continued to 
be centered largely in the Northeastern 
part of the country. The regions in 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 1935-19397=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 






1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 129.9 153.3 
February 129.6 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July i t 169.3" 
August 44-1 160.3 1745 
September 145-9 163.8 174-5 
October 148.6 163.8 173.6 
November 152.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153-3 167.0 171.4 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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Expressing unemployment as a percentage of the total civilian labor force makes adjustment for 
population growth, social and technological changes, and other factors which affect the size of 
the labor force. These ratios are based upon monthly averages and were compiled by Dun & 
BrapstReET, Inc. from figures of the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


the South and the Southeast generally 
had the highest barometers. The ba- 
rometers in the North Central and 
Pacific Coast areas did not vary con- 
siderably from the United States ba- 
rometer. 


be he, / The total civilian 
mf —_— labor force in- 
creased by about 400,000 persons from 
June to July. Unemployment increased 
by 300,000 persons while the total 
number of persons employed was 
100,000 higher in July than in the pre- 
vious month. 

The increase in the size of the labor 
force was primarily due to seasonal 
influences. With total July employment 
at 59.7 million, however, about two 
million less persons were employed 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


Index: 1y26=100; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 









1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 107.1 142.0 165.7 160.6 
February 107.7 145.2 16 158.1 
March 108.9 150.0 158.4 
April 110.2 148. . 6.9 
May 111.0 4 / 154-4 
June 112.9 i 153.8° 
July 150.6 168.7 
August 153-7 169.5 
September 157-4 168.7 
October 158.5 165.2 
November 159.6 164.0 
December 140.9 163.2 162.3 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
EV .- A Bb eoH s 


than were working in July a year ago. 

Unemployment which totalled 4.1 
million in July, represented slightly 
more than 6 per cent of the entire labor 
force. About one-fifth of the unem- 
ployment figure represented boys and 
girls under 20 and 14 or more years 
old; there was no increase in the 
number of long-term unemployed (un- 
employed persons who have been 
looking for work for 15 weeks or 
more). Total unemployment was 2 
million above the July 1948 level. 

The number of nonagricultural 
workers was practically unchanged 
from that of the previous month. The 
average weekly number of hours 
worked was noticeably lower in July 
than in June. It dropped 6 per cent 
te 39.2 from 41.8 in June. 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Daily Index: Dow-Jones 







1946 1947 1948 1949 
January 199.00 176.10 176.26 179-75 
February 199.46 181.54 168.47 174.46 
March 194-37 176.66 169.94 175-87 
April 205.81 171.28 180.05 175-65 
May 168.67 174.03 
June 173-76 165.59 
July 183.51 
August 199. 
September 172. 3 
October 169.48 181.92 185.19 
November 168.94 181.42 176.60 
December 174-38 179.18 176.38 
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Inexpensive Select-O-Phone pays for 
itself many times over in reduced tele- 
phone expense. Owning Select-O- 
Phone, you need pay rent only on the 
equipment regularly needed for "out- 
side” calls. All ‘‘inside’’ calls go 
through Select-O-Phone. Savings 
No. lI. 

By separating inside and outside 
































SG, At the same time that 
A*UCOME several important indi- 
cators of economic activity were de- 
clining, consumer purchasing power 
was being maintained at a very high 
level. Total personal income in June, 
the latest month for which figures were 
available, was at an annual rate of 
$213.5 billion, as compared with $212.9 
billion in May. 

Several components of the personal 
income total rose from May to June. 
The largest increase was in farm in- 
come which rose $600 million; cash 
dividend payments by American corpo- 
rations were 13 per cent higher in June 
than in the previous month; and fac- 
tory payrolls increased slightly as wages 
rose in the nondurable goods indus- 
tries. 

Pay checks of factory workers gen- 
erally were slightly higher in June 
than in May because of a longer work 
week. In mid-June the average weekly 
pay envelope for factory workers con- 
tained $53.68 compared with $52.86 in 
the previous month. 

Personal income in the first half 
of 1949 was at an annual rate of $213.4 
billion, 2.6 per cent above the first six 
months of 1948. 


Pica The general level of whole- 


sale commodity prices ad- 
vanced slightly during July, but the 


of the previous month because of the 
noticeable decline which took place 
during the last week in June. 

Movements within the general index 
were varied. Prices of nonferrous 
metals rose slightly; some food prices, 
especially hogs and pork, increased 
seasonally. Steel scrap prices, which 
had been declining steadily since the 
first of the year, rose slightly at the 
beginning of August. Textiles, paints, 
and other finished products declined 
fractionally during July. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Consumers’ Price Index rose 0.2 per 
cent from May to June (the latest 
figures available), standing at 169.6 on 
June 15 (1935-1939—=100). The rise 
was due chiefly to increases in the prices 
of food, fuel, and rent. 

Prices received by the farmer for 
his goods dropped slightly during the 
month ended July 15 as cattle, wheat, 
potatoes, and apples fell in price. The 
index of prices paid by farmers for 
goods was slightly lower on July 15 
due to a reduction in building costs. 


Soy The New York Stock 
Nance Exchange had its third 
busiest day of the year on August 8 
when more than 1,600,000 shares were 
traded. Stock price averages rose 
noticeably during the first two weeks 
of August and many issues reached 











telephones you have complete control 
over toll calls and personal calls. You average for the month was below that new high levels for 1949. 
save on needless charges and lost staff 
time. Savings No. 2. _ ; 
By clearing your switchboard of all 
inside calls you keep outside lines free 
for customer and essential calls. He Vi Md, xf ) Bs . 
gets faster, better service and likes it! cok, Ye eqn frosts of Apithtness 
Select-O-Phone is a true automatic Z, c 
telephone system. Gives anstant dial WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Latest Previous YEAR WEEK 
service for 5 to 48 desks. Permits un- 1939 1948 BUSINESS INDICATORS WEEK WEEK AGo ENDED 
limited, simultaneous conversations. 
Anyone can call anyone else or call a 102 . = J 
< 2 170 y g. 20 
conference with any or all persons on 7 feed ae iia [4 152 17! Aug. 2 
the system. : Spipea og ee 
76 III Bituminous Coal Mined 80 76 126 Aug. 13 
NO INSTRUSIVE Hundred Thousand Tons 
LOUDSPEAKERS 13 tor Automobile Production 142 143 104 Aug. 13 
Every conversation is : Thousand Automobiles 
private. Easy to install, 31 53 Electric Power Output 55 55 53 Aug. 13 
move or expand. Any Ten Million K.W. Hours 
epee ae ee ©. 65 82. ‘Freight Carloadings 73 72 89 Aug. 13 
MAIL THE fete} ti te), | TODAY Ten Thousand Cars 
j| 109 304 Department Store Sales —_ 217 229 258 Aug. 13 
Select-O-Phone Division l } Tres Maraher 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company = 7 ‘ i 
6674 So. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, III. | 77 165 Wholesale Prices 153 153 169 Aug. 6 
Please send full information on all the | Index Number 
other ways Select-O-Phone cuts costs — 74 211 Bank Debits 182 209 191 Aug. 10 
salt i temas auacnatal | Hundred Million Dollars 
NAME | 76 285 Money in Circulation 274 274 280 Aug. 17 
COMPANY Hundred Million Dollars 
. 219 101 Business Failures 176 171 103 Aug. 11 
eeaeemn ! Number of Failures 
CITY. STATE 
a a—} ‘ 
Dun’s REVIEW 32 AUGUST 1949 4 9 
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® See how you can cut your record- 
keeping costs through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming! 

You can record 18 business-size 
letters—or an even greater number 
of smaller papers—on just one cent’s 
worth of film. 

You can reclaim 99% of your filing 
space... put 7000 letters, for example, 
on a roll of film no larger than your 
palm. And each tiny image on the roll 
can be viewed sharp and clear... 
enlarged in the Recordak Film Reader. 

You can eliminate errors in tran- 
scription, confusing abbreviations . . . 
record documents with photographic 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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... you can record 18 letters— 
on a cent’s worth of film... 
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NOW...through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming 


















accuracy and completeness. And do it 
with amazing speed—60 or more docu- 
ments per minute when you feed by 
hand...up to 125 per minute when the 
Recordak Automatic Feeder is used. 
v td r 

Such magic has simplified record- 
keeping routines . . . with important 
savings in time, labor, dollars . . . in 
65 different types of business, in thou- 
sands of concerns. And the chances 
are it can do the same for you. Check 
and see! Write today for the full story. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


originator of modern microfilming— 


and its application to business systems 



























Only McCloskey 


When McCloskey bids on your construction job, you 


need not compromise between economy and industrial 
efficiency. Because of our patented Rigidsteel design, 
the McCloskey price on a special structure will be as 


low as that for a standard “frozen-design” building. 


Beyond that, you will have more usable cubage, more 
headroom, lower maintenance cost. It will pay you to 
write now for “The McCloskey Story” and learn how 
economical buildings can be tailor-made. Write or wire 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 





Both security values and trading 
volume, which had fallen steadily for 
two and one-half months this Spring, 
rose in June and July. The Dow-Jones 
average of 30 industrial stock prices, 
which stood at 168.08 on July 1 and 
175.92 on July 29, averaged 173.4 for 
the month. 

At the end of June the Federal Open 
Market Committee announced that its 
operations in the Government security 
market would be directed primarily to- 
ward increasing the amount of credit 
available to business and agriculture. 
At the same time member banks’ legal 
reserve requirements were reduced. 

Many of the banks entered the Gov- 
ernment securities market with the 
funds released by this reduction. As a 
result, the demand for marketable 
Treasury securities rose sharply and 
the Federal Reserve System was ob- 
liged to sell Treasury bills and certifi- 
cates in large numbers to restore order 
to the market. The demand for Gov- 
ernment securities declined steadily 
during the remainder of the month. 


© Th e i 
Disithenes ere were 719 com 


mercial and industrial 
failures in July, a decline of 13 per cent 
from the previous month. While they 
were more numerous than in any July 
since 1942, only three-fifths as many 
concerns failed as in the same month 
in 1940. Dun’s Fatture Inpex, which 
extends the monthly failures to an 
annual basis and adjusts for seasonal 
fluctuation, indicated an annual rate of 
34 business failures for every 10,000 in 
operation. 
Liabilities totalling $21,804,000, were 
at the lowest level since January. They 
exceeded the volume of losses in any 


Tue Farture Recorp 


July June July P.C 
Dun’s Fatture INDEXx*® 1949 1949 1948Ch’get 
Unadjusted 0  3a2 35.7 «18.9 + 70 


Adjusted, seasonally.... 34.6 36.1 20.3 + 70 
NUMBER OF FAILURES...++ 828 = 420+ 7! 


NUMBER BY S!ZE OF Dest 
UnpeR $5,000 163 158 64 +155 


$5 ,000-$25 ,000 415 
$25 ,coo—-$ 100,000 7 203 
$100,000 and over 52 


Noumeser sy InNpustry Grours 
Manufacturing ......-+- 


Wholesale Trad 
Retail Trade... 
Construction .. 


Commercial Service. «++ 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CURRENT . $21,804 $28,161 $13,876 + 57 


22,494 29,279 14,026 + 60 


* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises, former- 


ly called Dun’s [nsotvency [Noex. 
+ Per cent change of July 1949 from July 1948. 
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other July since 1935 except July 1947. 
The number of failures involving lia- 
bilities under $5,000 increased in July; 
failures in all other liability size groups 
declined. 

Failures are usually heaviest among 
new concerns. Three-fourths of the 
July failures were post-war businesses, 
with one-sixth of them in their first 
year of operation. Concerns started 
during the war years comprised 15 per 
cent of the total, while 12 per cent con- 
sisted of pre-war businesses. 

Almost one-half of the failures in re- 
tailing were concentrated among food 
stores and eating and drinking places. 
Fewer casualties occurred in July than 
in June among both general building 
contractors and building subcontrac- 
tors. Noticeable increases in failures 
from the 1948 level appeared in the 
textile and lumber industries, apparel 
and furniture retailers, eating and 
drinking places, and business and re- 
pair services. 

All regions, except the West North 
Central States where failures rose to an 
eight-year peak, reported a decline in 
July business mortality, mild in most 
areas, but somewhat sharp in the Middle 
Atlantic and the West South Central 
States. Business failures were more 
numerous than in July a year ago in 
all areas except the Mountain States. 
The rise from last year was sharpest 


in Ohio, Wisconsin, and Maryland. 


Faitures By Divisions oF INpustRY 


Number Liabilities 
(Current liabilities in rJan.-July~ -—Jan.-July-~ 
thousands of dollars) 1949 1948 1949 1948 
MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 1,348 878 90,097 60,474 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc... 35 12 4,736 1,639 
Food and Kindred Products 157 108 12,470 7,381 
Textile Products, Apparel... 205 88 10,526 2,680 
Lumber, Lumber Products... 221 155 12,762 5,404 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 60 31 4,410 = 2,059 





Chemicals, Allied Products. 39 26 1,009 1,234 
Leather, Leather Products... 57 412,345 =: 1,693 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 36 31 2,011 +=. 2,013 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 91 48 8,023 6,055 
Machinery ........ Mt teeseee 168 143 16,755 17,818 
Transportation Equipment.. 51 28 4,599 2,070 
Miscellaneous . ........2000 228 167 10,451 10,419 
WHOLESALE TRADE.......... 636 373 26,271 13,446 
Food and Farm Products... 181 88 8,178 3,671 
ROWAN ora a eicicenacuciws 36 13 1,722 478 
Dre Gens o eccavsccceceue 18 i 399 342 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 61 33 2,645 — 1,345 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 32 23 1,102 476 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment. 39 25 «1,265 893 
Miscellaneous ....sssse0088 269 180 10,960 6,241 
WeTe TMs od cs cescucens 2,424 1,205 41,874 20,434 


Food and Liquor.....++++66 514 297 6,439 3,687 
General Merchandise....... 96 53 985 — 785 
Apparel and Acccssories.... 344 192 5,993 3,390 
Furniture, Furnishings..... 292 118 = 55,924 ~—- 11,806 


Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 158 86 3,024 1,483 






Automotive Group. ........ 235 109 «= 4,277—S ss: 1,836 
Fating, Drinking Places.... 450 208 9,926 5,087 
Drug SO. ccrccsccccsene 6 898 (1/590 
Miscellaneous . ..........2. 269 117 4,176 1,916 





CONSTRUCTION sesseeseesees 459 221 14,660 8,161 


— ogi 


General Bldg. Contractors.. 183 84 8,463 4,881 


Building Sub-contractors... 257 122 4,308 =, 338 
Other Contractors. .seseeeee 19 151,889 942 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE....... 433 286 81,537 8,600 | 
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we love this kind of an executive 


Heisn’tinterestedin broad, vague than ever before, find our story of 


claims. Facts and figures make up interest—to his interests! 


his mind. He’s easy for us to talk 
to because our story ties in with 
cutting costs of his packing and 
shipping, with increasing his pro- 
duction, with stepping up his 
profits. 

We believe every user of ship- 
ping containers will today, more 


General BOX COMPANY 


sawewkKknxy oe engineered 


GENERAL OFFICES: 534 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


a - Neatch 








New Orleans, Sheboygan, Wi 


Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas. 





; 
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General General Cleated 


Write us for details—write today. 


Our two modern, fully equipped, 
expertly staffed Designing and 
Testing Laboratories are avail- 
able for the improved packing of 
your products. Get in touch with 
us with regard to this free service. 





Send for your free copy of 
"THE GENERAL BOX” 





] Generolift 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated Corrugated Box Pallet 
Crate Box Container 
ee RAR) ARITA ten 
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The Office Offset Process 


and Colitho Master Plates 
Give ou the Best 


j 


} ; Black and White . 


‘DUPLICATE 
“COPIES: [<< 








RECORDS *REPORTS*SALES & 
SYSTEMS FORMS * BULLETINS 
DIRECTIONS * LABELS 
PACKAGE INSERTS * SALES & 
ADVERTISING MATERIAL 





SAVE on printed matter and re-runs. Print 
only quantities you need, when you need 
them—quickly, inexpensively. Keep all 
printed matter strictly up to date; no waste; 
no “dated”, obsolete big-printing inventory. 


Yes, you can do all of this best with the ver- 
satile office offset process and Colitho Mas- 
ter Plates; you get sparkling, clean, dupli- 
cate copies of printing-like beauty at much 
less cost. 





Type, handwrite; 
draw, erase, on 
Colith Plate ee, ; 
OS easily as on 
any piece of 
Paper, Run them 
through olf 
office writing 
Machines. 









MASTER PLATES} 


Colitho Plates are always ready for use. No 
waiting, no wasted “trial” sheets” before 


clean impressions. File them away for re- 
runs; add progressive data, make correc- 


tions, on the same plate any time! 

Colitho Plates are made in standard sheet 
sizes and also in flat packs for duplicating 
continuous systems forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE and brochure ex: 
plaining versatile, inexpensive office offset 
duplicating. Tell us what make offset dupli- 
eator you have. Or use the coupon below. 


od 
COLUMBIA 


Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 





eens el ee, 
Columbia Ribbon & Colton Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. 


Please send me at no obligation, brochure, 
samples and details of Colitho Paper Master 
Plates. 


DIED viscsssicon erosion vnivssssoistieaeee paca 
Bi 5.cis suk viens busca ceckbab eaoceas boceepece cotecscdleanes eee ee a 


Make and Model of 
Offset Duplicator Used... 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Driving Conditions—The latest re- 
ports of road and weather conditions 
are provided for employees who drive 
their cars from Kaiser-Frazer’s Willow 
Run plant. 

Through the plant’s intercommuni- 
cation system, which likewise provides 
news and music for workers, the 
weather reports are given at the begin- 
ning and end of each shift over loud 
speakers set up in the company park- 
ing lot. 


Tag Recording—Increasing by 
eight or ten times the speed of manu- 
ally recording the information from 
small tags is a new “Electronic Price 
Tag Reader,”. manufactured by the 
Potter Instrument Company, Flushing, 
N. Y. This translates the information 
from the tags unto standard business 
machine cards. 

Garment tags, of the type tradition- 
ally used for dresses, coats, hats, hand- 
bags, and so on, are prepared on a 
special tag marking machine designed 
by the A. Kimball Company, New 


York. The machine produces a two- 


The operator is ready to slide a price tag into 
the mechanism whose photoelectric cells detect 
the coded holes in the cards and set in operation 
the counting unit at the right, This information 
is transmitted automatically to the machine punch 
behind the operator. 
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part tag on which the same informa- 
tion is printed and perforated simul. 
taneously. 

Besides garment tags the new reader 
is suited for all types of merchandise, 
factory inventory control, all types of 
billing, railroad and airline passenger 
accounting, insurance premium con- 
trol, and various other accounting pro- 
cedures in which information must be 
translated to business machine cards. 

After a sale is made the perforated 
price stub is routed to the electronic 
price tag reader. The reader, manually 
fed, will record about 19,000 tags a day. 
It contains a number of photo-electric 
cells which detect the coded holes in 
the tags and actuate the electronic 
circuits in the counting unit. The re- 
sulting counts then are translated au- 
tomatically to a Remington Rand or 
International Business Machines 
punch. 

A coming version of the price tag 
reader, automatically fed, will handle 
48,000 price tags a day. 


Boosting Sales—In a unique sales 
drive, the president and four other 
directors of a large paint and varnish 
company recently headed a group of 
33 company executives who went into 
28 retail stores throughout greater 
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Cleveland to demonstrate and sell a 
new product. 


Dealers reported that sales of the 
Glidden Company’s new “Spred-Satin” 
paint trippled during the one-day drive 
and that sales doubled of the other com- 
pany products. 

Explaining why he had headed the 
Glidden demonstrations in the retail 
stores, President Dwight P. Joyce de- 
clared, “We think there has been too 
much talk about business conditions 
and not enough action. We wanted to 
pep up the retail field, rekindle the old 
sales spark, and show that all you need 
to boost sales are a good product and 


some genuine enthusiasm eeee and we 


have both.” 


Packaging Heavy Goods—A new 
type of corrugated box is engineered 


for bulk or packaged shipments of 
nails, screws, bolts, rough castings, and 
other objects involving great weight or 
size and for bulky materials such as 
textiles, reports the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, a licensed manufac- 
turer of the Belsinger box. 

The basic construction of this type 
of box consists of a heavy, full-length 
inner liner of corrugated board over 
which two half liners are fitted, each 
half liner being capped with reinforc- 
ing “trays.” Closure is made with steel 


strappings. 


Handicapped Veterans—In a suc- 
cessful business venture owned and 
operated by disabled veterans, the war 
handicapped, many of whom have been 
termed “unemployable” by industry, 
are trained for special jobs so that they 
may take their places in private em- 
ployment. 

Operated by the Disabled American 
Veterans as a rehabilitation laboratory 
the Idento-Tag plant in Chicago sup- 
plied 30,000,000 miniature license tags 
this year for insertion on motorists’ key 
rings. 


Barter—The easing of the steel 
shortage has ended a most effective 
system of barter practiced by a promin- 
ent manufacturer of sheet steel pro- 
ducts for shop, office, and home. 

When a little more than two years 
ago Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, 
Ill., was confronted with a severe short- 
age of sheet steel in the face of a con- 
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...one hand! 


PB’s new 










«.+.a postage meter for everybody! 










Not as tall as a toaster!... 
takes a little more desk 
space than a dial phone! 


Prints any value of postage 


for any kind or class of 
mail — plus parce) post! 


Bd 





To seal envelope . . . just 
slide flap through the 
moistener. Neat, no mess! 


AuGuUsT - 


@® This new desk model postage meter puts within 
the means of the smallest office . . . the efficiency and 
economy, the privilege and prestige of metered mail. 
@ Little larger than your telephone, yet the DM 
prints exact amount of postage needed for any kind 
or class of mail directly on the envelope . . . prints a 
dated postmark and small advertisement (optional) 
at the same time. Seals envelope, too. Even prints 
postage for parcel post! 

@ Dial the stamp value you want, press the lever 
—and your postage is printed! 

@® The new DM fully protects your postage from 
damage, loss, theft . . . and automatically accounts 
for every penny in visible registers! 

@ Good looking and smartly designed, finished in 
smooth tan and chrome . . . Costs so little that any 
office can afford it! Call or write direct to Stamford 


for free descriptive folder! 


Pitney-Bowes 
1599 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


“= Ortginators of the postage meter . . . largest 
makers of mailing machines . . . offices in 93 
cities in U. S. and Canada. 
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tinually increasing demand for its pro- 
ducts, company executives, threatened 
with drastically curtailed production, 
held innumerable meetings out of 
which was evolved the idea of “horse- 
trading.” 

The program, which yielded 45,000,- 
ooo pounds of hard-to-get steel, was 
based on the proposition to customers: 
“You furnish the steel; Lyen will make 
the product.” Through salesmen’s 
calls, space advertising, and direct mail, 
industrial, commercial, and_ institu- 
tional customers and prospects were 
told: “We can make prompt delivery 
on Lyon products if you will furnish 
us with sheet steel. We will buy the 
steel from you and ship the pound-for- 
pound equivalent in either standard 
Lyon products at regular published 
prices or special items made to your 
specifications.” 








Lighting—An innovation in store 
interior or window lighting is the 
“Gyro-Lite,” manufactured by the 
Swivelier Company, Inc., New York. 
This may be used as a conventional 
recessed lighting fixture, throwing 
light directly downward, or it may be 
pulled out and swung from a vertical 
position through a full go degree angle 
tc a horizontal one. It then may be 
rotated through a complete circle, per- 
mitting it to be trained on any portion 
of a display. 





U KNOW | 


MORE READY-TO-BUY PROSPECTS WHEN 


YOUR CATALOG WILL Bé USED BY 





T IS DISTRIBUTED BY SWEET’S? 
ee Robot Secretary —An automaton 


| which will answer the telephone in the 
owner’s voice when the latter is out, in- 
structing the caller to leave a message, 
recently was marketed by the Mohawk 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City. Set for the average mes- 
sage of 30 seconds or less duration, the 





HERE’S WHY—Sweet’s is a service that dis- 
tributes your catalog to hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals representing the bulk of the buying power in your 
market. 

Your catalog is distributed in a bound file (brought up to 
date each year) that stays within your prospective buyers’ 
reach at all times. Yet, the cost to you for catalog prepara- vs Cigars 
tion, printing, filing and disteibuiion averages less than 2¢ Tele-Magnet” will take 65 or 70 mes- 
per page. sages, recording the total number re- 

Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man call and give you ceived. 
the complete story? 


Gieci's 


Cw? A tL Oe $2674 ¢-% 
Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he’s ready to buy 
119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The portable device also can be used 
generally as a wire recorder as well 
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Ou see the UTBLENCE 1+. 


when you use this new contact photocopy paper 


You'll save dollars in produc- 
tion...with your present contact 
photocopier and processing 
methods. The job is easier, 
surer... because Kodagraph 





Contact Paper has wide You'll get improved results...sparkling 
latitude . .. which eliminates the need for split-second negatives and positives from all types of 
timing in exposure and development. And it possesses originals — letters, charts, reports, etc. Every 
great uniformity —from sheet to sheet, package to detail is reproduced sharp and clear as in 
package—enabling you to get high-speed produc- dense photographic blacks, clear whites. 


Result of an entirely new emulsion, an en- 
tirely new paper base... 
created by Kodak specifi- 
cally for photocopying. 


tion without time-outs 
for wasteful trial-and- 
error testing. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


See for yourself... what a difference it makes when you 
use Kodagraph Contact Paper in your present photocopier. 


You can get it in roll or cut sheet form . . . whichever 
you prefer. The price is low . . . there’s nothing else to buy 
... there’s nothing new to learn. So start making your 
photocopies on Kodagraph Contact Paper. You'll see 
the difference — immediately ! 


Mail coupon for free booklet 


You'll get easier handling... 
photocopies that lie flat . . . that will 

not curl or buckle. Another major 
contribution to photocopying... 

one that assures long-lasting records 

... that adds greatly to your convenience 


in reading, filing, mailing, and binding. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “The Big New Plus”— 
your booklet about Kodagraph Contact Paper and 
the other papers in the Kodagraph line. I have 

(1) contact printer (] direct process (1 blueprint equipment. 























Name (Please print) 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Depesnent 
industrial Photographic Division Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. Suse 
City 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


State 
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Comore 
IN YOUR 
CAR! 


OU WOULDN’T OPERATE A CAR without lia- 

bility insurance—not if you are just ordinarily 
prudent. But do you have the same liability protection 
for accidents other than automobile? Records show that 
most accidents resulting in bodily injury occur in the 
home or other places where there is no automobile traf- 
fic—so you really need liability protection all the time! 


You now can have this much-needed protection by 
obtaining our new Comprehensive Personal Liability 
endorsement. Easily added to our automobile liability 
policy at any time, it costs only $10 a year for $10,000 
protection for each accident. And, at home or away, it 
protects you and your family against any liability claim. 
At this season, a claim or damage suit can ruin a vacation. 


Call our nearest agent or your own insurance broker today 
and take advantage of this new and convenient liability 
combination. 
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AMERICAN SURETY GROUP | 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America’ 
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as to record both sides of a telephone 
conversation. The Tele-Magnet is in- 
tended to serve small business, includ- 
ing commercial establishments such as 
markets and laundries; professional 
offices, airlines, light and power plants, 
A suggested ap- 


retail stores. Persons window shop- 
ping at night can call up and order 
articles which they have seen in the 
show windows. 

No wires or other attachments are 
used in connection with the telephone 
equipment. A thin bar is placed under 
the receiver (of a French type tele- 
phone). When the bell rings for the 
second time the bar springs up, lifting 
the receiver off the hook. Simultane- 
ously, a phonograph recording contain- 
ing instructions to the caller in the 
owner’s voice, explains that he is not in 
and asks the caller to leave a message 
with the Tele-Magnet at the sound of 
the chime signal. 

The caller’s message then is recorded 
on a wire tape. A predetermined time 
is allowed for the incoming message, 
30 seconds or whatever time the owner 
wants. For the owner to hear the mes- 
sages it is merely necessary to rewind 
the wire and play the messages back. 
Each purchaser will be supplied with 
three phonograph message discs, while 
distributors will have facilities for cut- 
ting other discs quickly. 


Selective Hardening—Cylindrical 
parts may be subjected to continuous 
selective hardening at the rate of six 
inches per second through a radio-fre- 
quency system evolved by engineers of 
the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion. Parts may range from 2 to 16 
inches in length and from ¥% to 2 inches 
in diameter. 


Color —Merchandise returns can be 
cut down as much as 50 per cent by 
providing lighting and color back- 
grounds which permit the customer to 
appraise the color and texture of mer- 
chandise properly, points out Howard 
Ketcham, New York color and design 
engineer. 

“Color can make a store appear mod- 
ern or old-fashioned, appeal to men or 
to women, to the old or to the young, 
to the smart or the unsophisticated,” 
Mr. Ketcham declares. “Used in a 
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store, color should often combine many 
of these opposite points, sometimes of- 
fering one effect in one department and 
a different effect suited to different mer- 
chandise in a nearby store area.” 

The color quality of the lighting, he 
indicates, is closely related to the cor- 
rect color for background on walls and 
counters and both depend on the color 
of the merchandise being sold. 


Expediting Construction—Faster 
roof and floor construction for indus- 
trial and other buildings, using a new 
type of reinforced concrete slab, is pro- 
vided by “Strestcrete,” product of the 
Basalt Rock Company, Napa, Cal. 

This utilizes machine-made units of 
either light or heavy-weight concrete 
and pre-stressed steel bars which, as- 
sembled into slabs, can be used both 
as roofing and flooring in the various 
types of building construction. With 
the contacting edges precision ground, 
the units are secured together with the 
steel bars which are slid through 
grooves in the units. 

A minimum of concrete is poured 
between the slabs in the form of a 
joist for covering the steel and to key 
the slabs together. The smooth under 
surface of Strestcrete eliminates the 
need for finishing as it provides a ceil- 
ing ready for painting or for applying 
plaster. 


Corrosion—A method for flame- 
spraying polythene, highly resistant to 
corrosion, on metal surfaces such as 
those of tanks and drums, is announced 
by the Engineering Research Labora- 
tory of the Du Pont Company. 

The material has been difficult to 
apply because of its relative insolubility. 
The problem became one of melting 
the polythene particles and holding 
them at as high a temperature as pos- 
sible without overheating them. This 
has been solved satisfactorily by devis- 
ing a spray gun in which the flame is 
procured by mixing the fuel gas and 
the air needed for combustion beyond 
the torch nozzle rather than in pre- 
mixing them. With a flame 8 to 1z 
inches long, the gun is held so that 
the surface to be coated is about 2 
inches from the tip of the flame. 

It is necessary to preheat the surface 
to a temperature of 400 to 500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 
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OF APPRAISING FIRE PROTECTION 


TO be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results. . results that when honestly 
measured, are evidenced in the qualities of Assured Service... 
Approved Safety. . . and Accepted Savings. 

From a Service point of view, Wilomalic’ Spunkler stand on 
their record of past performance... safeguarding commercial 
and industrial enterprise from fire for over half a century... 
extinguishing small fires at their inception before major con- 
flagrations can develop. 

Gilomédlic’ Sprinkler’ record of approved Safety is attested 
in the reports of all leading insurance authorities. 

The fact that the cost of Gilomélic’ Sorinkler protection 
at Buhl Sons Company, Detroit, Michigan, will be paid for 
by means of reduced insurance rates in about 15 years (nearly 
7% per annum), substantiates their acceptance as Savings. 

You will find it wise to plan adequate fire protection for 
your business property now, and in that planning, give care- 
ful consideration to those qualities of Service, . Safety... 
and Savings. Vilomalic Sprinklers continue to offer all three. 
They're an important investment today . . . perhaps welcomed pro- 
tection tomorrow. 


"AUIOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


SERVICE 


SAFETY 


SAVINGS 


TYPICAL Gilomalic Spunky PROTECTED PROPERTIES 
Industrial Plants Storage + Warehousing Mercantiles 
Piers -. Aviation Properties Hospitals Institutions 
Hotels Apartments Schools Public Buildings 
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PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE . INSTALLATION 


FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT - ENGINEERING 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
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PYRITES 


(Continued from page 26) 


Serving this Northern California Area 


HEAD OFFICE 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 


fice 1854 





Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1949 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . $191,036,816.44 


U. S. Government Obligations 340,545,299.55 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 40,599,873.89 
Other Bonds and Securities 8,072,950.30 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank Se te aia? een ee a 983,800.00 
Loans and Discounts ... . — * © @ p 6 6 & OT aan 
Bank Premises and Equipment 8,609,097.49 


Other Real Estate. . . ; ; oe 1,00 


3,589,039.49 
4,111,165.91 


Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets . 


Total Resources . $965,020,838.53 


LIABILITIES 
. $914,336,855.19 


3,618,597.14 
4,608,553.56 


3,783,792.18 


ee eee 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities . 

Capital Stock 


Preferred $7,268,850.00 
Common $9,480,034.55 16,748,884.55 
Surplus... . 16,043,075.45 


Undivided Profits 5,881,080.46 


Total Liabilities . $965,020,838.53 


SAN FRANCISCO 


tian and throw myself on his mercy. 
Alter shaking hands, I said, “Your 
Majesty, if 1 make any mistake in the 
proper way of addressing you, please 
realize that it is from lack of experience 
and not from want of respect on my 
part.” The King clicked his heels to- 
gether and came up to a quick military 
salute, laughed and said, “Mr. Howard, 
talk with me just as you would talk to 
any of your friends in America.” I 
took him at his word and told him 
what my plans and ideas were for a 
Spanish-American yacht race. 

I found him not only interested and 
enthusiastic, but surprisingly familiar 
with the racing of small boats in the 
United States. He said that he had 
come to the conclusion that we won 
over the Germans the previous Sum- 
mer rather because of the superior cut 
of our sails than by better boat models. 

This gave me an opening which I at 
once siezed. I had learned at San Se- 
bastian that the King had a Sonder 
boat of his own. I therefore replied 
that many of the experts were of his 
opinion and that it would give us great 
pleasure to present him with a suit of 
sails for his own Sonder for experi- 
mental purposes in Spanish waters. 
This pleased him very much. 

(When I arrived in Spain for the 
yacht races the following Summer. 
Commodore Careaga took me aside. 
With considerable embarrassment he 
showed me a bill in the amount of 
$600 for these sails, properly drawn 
against the King’s private purse 
through the Credit Lyonnaise, and 
signed, impudently, “A. Crook.” In 
spite of this play on words, I had some 
difficulty in convincing the Commo- 
dore that the bill was the the work of 
a swindler; and that the Eastern Yacht 
Club, far from being implicated, would 
de everything in its power to get to 
the bottom of the matter. The swind- 
ler was never apprehended; but I think 
we at least managed to convince the 
Commodore that the Eastern Yacht 


Club was innocent.) 
King Alphonso told me that he 





erent te 


would be glad to give the principal 
prize himself for the match the follow- 


United States Government and other securities carried at $112,554,420.18 are pledged to secure U.S. 
Government Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or 
permitted by law. 


ing September at San Sebastian and 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federa) Deposit Insurance Corporation 
assured me that he would personally 
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see to it that the American yachtsmen 
were well entertained—a promise, by 
the way, which was most royally kept. 
While this conversation was going on, 
he interrupted to say, “Let me intro- 
duce you to the Queen,” and I turned 
around quickly to find the young 
Queen passing through the room with 
her lady-in-waiting, evidently just re- 
turning from a drive. I had a few 
words with her and then the King 
terminated the interview. 

1 returned to my hotel for lunch, but 
before ] was more than seated a card 
was brought in from Senator Gullon. 
With the help of the hotel interpreter, 
] found that he had been exhausting 
every means of obtaining an interview 
for me with the King, without success, 
and had come to explain and regret 
his failure. When I told him that I 
had just come from an audience, and 
that the King had been enthusiastic 
about our plans, the Senator seemed to 
be completely flabbergasted and very 
much delighted, 


Spanish Pyrites Mines 


He then asked what my business was 
in Spain and if there was anything he 
could do to help me. I told him that 
] wanted to get in touch with owners 
of Spanish pyrites mines, especially 
those which were not controlled in 
London. He brightened up and re- 
plied that he was the head of the School 
of Mines in Madrid, and knew inti- 
mately all the mines in Spain! He 
thereupon moved over to my writing 
desk and wrote out all the names and 
addresses of the head people whom I 
should see. It seemed almost too good 
to be true. 

Before leaving Spain J had actually 
placed orders for shipment of two 
cargoes of ore from mines not con- 
trolled in London. I realized, how- 
ever, that in order to make any long- 
term contract for this idependent ore, 
it would be necessary for me to repre- 
sent a much larger consuming capacity. 
It would, in fact, necessitate my getting 
together a group of large pyrites users. 
This would involve a lot of extra work 
for me which would be of no particular 
value to Merrimac. 

I therefore, after leaving Spain, went 
directly to London. There I called on 
my friend, Sir Arthur Fielding, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Rio Tinto 
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This 


“Tightrope” act 


IS ALL-IMPORTANT TO YOU! 





Under strict and rigid regulations and restrictions, the railroads 
of this country —at best—walk a tightrope between profit and loss, 


Meanwhile, as they pay their own way, national, state and 
local governments exact from them huge tax revenues— 
reyenues which go to help subsidize new airports, new 
super-highways, new truck terminals and new inland 
waterways. 


In other words, as the railroads walk their tightrope, they have 
placed upon them the additional burden of helping to carry along 
their chief competitors! 


And if they slip, they fal] into a net of nationalization. In 
fact, as a key government official recently commented: 


"Railroads are closer to nationalization today than they 


have been for 25 years.” 


And never forget—this threat of a nationalized railroad system 
is a threat to the whole American business community. For his- 


torically, nationalization of business has always started with the 


ratlroads. 
The Federation for Railway Progress was organized to 
combat this threat—by bringing together not only the 


various groups involved in railroading, the shipper, the 
employee, the investor and management, but the American 


businessman and public, whose fortunes are also directly 
affected by the fate of the railroads. 
With your support, the Federation can help eventually to elimi- 
nate this threat—not just to the railroads, but to you and your 
DUSiNESS. 


FEDERATION FOR 
RAILWAY PROGRESS 


Robert R. Young, Chairman Thomas J. Deegan, Jr., President 
PUBLIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE 





Dorothy Draper Charles Edison Albert S. Goss 
William F. Halsey Allan P. Kirby Phillip F. LaFollette 
Clare Boothe Luce William C. MacMillen, Jr. M. Lincoln Schuster 


For detailed information of Federation activities and membership classifications address — 


1430 K Street N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Executive 7040 
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YODER COLD ROLL 
FORMING MACHINE 


If you make anything that can be cold 
roll formed in quantities from metal, 
it’s a safe bet it will yield by far the 
lowest unit cost. 


As competition becomes keener, pro- 


duction men meet it by re-design for 
lower cost by roll forming. 


Manufacturers of automotive equip- 
ment, airplanes, metal buildings, 
furniture, fixtures, doors, windows, 
household appliances, etc., are annu- 
ally using billions of feet of cold 
formed panels, moldings and trim; 
box, tubular and special structural 
shapes; yet new uses are constantly 
being discovered. Perhaps you, too, 
could profit by adapting a cold roll 
forming machine to serve new 
or expanding production needs at 
lower cost. 


Literature, consultations, estimates 
for the asking. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Company. I told him of the remark- 
able experiences I had had in Spain and 
| that at that moment there were two 
ships under charter for Boston, carry- 
| ing ore not controlled by any London 
company. I told him that in order to do 


| the thing properly, it would be neces- 
| sary for me to organize a group—and 


that such a group would involve a very 
substantial percentage of the American 


| business of the Rio Tinto Company. 


I told Mr. Fielding that all I was 


really interested in was getting an as- 
sured supply at a very low price for 
Merrimac, and that I had decided be- 
fore doing anything to come to him 
frankly, tell him just what the situation 
was, and if he was willing to make me 
a ten-year contract for the “Washed 
Fines Ore” at a very low price and 


| would guarantee Us our entire require- 


ment, that I would forget all about 
other producers. Mr. Fielding said he 


| thought it was a very fair proposition 


and within the next two or three days 


the contract was drawn up and signed. | 


I was able to return home with every- 
thing accomplished that I desired and 
W ith no expense to my company except 


my personal travelling expenses, which 
were very moderate. 


Two Years Later 


After we had been operating under 
this contract for about two years, we 


| realized that the acid produced from 
| this ore was so much cheaper than that 


produced from the lump ore in the 
hand furnaces, that it would be neces- 
sary for us to replace these old furnaces 
with mechanical ones at very consider- 
able expense. 

Another thought occurred to me, 
which was based on knowledge gained 
in Spain, and I again wrote personally 
to Sir Arthur Fielding in London. I 
said, “Of course you know and I know 
that washed lump ore does not cost the 
Rio Tinto Company any more than the 
washed fines, although you are able to 


scll lump for 11 cents per unit as against | 


nine or nine and a half for the washed 
fines. I believe, and I think you will 
agree with me, that in time the washed 


| fines will be worth more than the 
| washed lump to your company, be- 


cause all new users of pyrites are put- 
ting in mechanical furnaces, so that 


| before long it will probably be neces- 


sary for you to go to the expense of 
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The Table 
That Never 


Disappoints 
PP WRITE 


FOR 
For mess halls, cafeterias, CUTERATURE 
Junchrooms and all serving 


purposes. Address— 


THE "Monroe. COMPANY INC. 
40 CHURCH STRE COLFAX, IOWA 








CIPS TRADING 
AND 


HOLDING COMPANY 


(Gips Handel-en Beleggingsmy N. V.) 
Oranjestraat 9 


THE HAGUE HOLLAND 


railway-sleepers and poles 
shipping and wood-preserving 
tar distilling and tar-products 


general merchants 
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ADJECTIVE 
TO THE l. 
SUBSTANTIVES /= 


“TIE 
and 


“SCARF” 


IN THE 
DICTIONARY 
OF FASHION! 

EXPORT ALL OVER THE WORLD 

Manufacturers of ties and scarves 


Jodenbreestraat 14 Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: DASLUCKY 
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MERCHANT-BANKERS 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 


COMPLETE 
BANKING SERVICE 


IN CONNECTION WITH IMPORT 
AND EXPORT TRANSACTIONS 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. me SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORK 


MANUPACTORERS * fit ae NDS 8 OF. KITCHEN RegOns AND 


: EB CAT? 
BERCKELMANS & ‘NIJSSEN, "JAN LUYKENSTRAAT € 64, ‘AMSTER- 
DAM. CABL UOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
Fst AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION ‘TRANS: 


C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. Exporters of selected 
Dutch herrings all over the world Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 


GENERAL PAPER COMPANY—Amsterdam 


Singel 194, P. O. Box 220. Cable address: 
Paper and Board—export all over the wor rid 


Annual turnover (1948) $6,000,000 


J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Viaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Beheveningen. 


Agents wanted. 
ZONEN (Est. 1871), Cable 
Finest qualit 


JAC. DEN DULK & 
address: “‘Visch.’” Salt and smoked herrings. 

G. HOOGERWBERE, Vilaardingen (Holland). Cable address : Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 

E. HUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 

INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, etc. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 

KAHA., . BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 
BUTTONS - AND BUCKLES. 

C. KORNAAT’'S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ. Established 1775, 
Viaardingen, (Holland). Export of salted and smoked herrings. 

KW ANTEN. P. O. Box 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 

MERREM & LA PORTE, N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870. 


Gepacy 


techies ho Saag and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
echnica 
OHMSTEDE, PAULUS POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM. Im- 

Midis. and distributors of tool machinery and sheet working machinery. 
Annual (1948) turnover $800,000. Seeks sole agencies for 1-A lathes, 
grinders, millers, presses, shears. Please quote prices and send 3 leaflets. 
H. ONKE NHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam (Holland). Cable 
address: HA N, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 
Nes OVERZEESCHE CULTUUR EN HANDELMAATSCHAPPH, 

O. Box 85, AMSTERDAM. Importers and exporters of coffee, spices, 
shells, cocaine, banal, and other overseas products. 
OXYDE., N. V.. LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON- -FERROUS METALS, CHEMICSLS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KLOVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOOLENS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOODS. 
“RENO” HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ N. V., Gebouw Hirsch, Amster- 
dam C. Established importers and distributors of radio components, 
receivers, electric householding appliances, motors, electric hand tools, 
refrigerators, etc., invite American manufacturers to send their offers 
on basis of exclusivity. 
ROBA Metallurgische Handelmaatschappij N. V. van Baerlestraat 76, 
Amsterdam (Holland). Cable address: ROBASCRAP. Wholesale 
dealers, importers and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
ore, chemicals—iron and steel, ferrous and non-ferrous metals scrap. 
SHOE MACHINERY, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. ers to 64, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
WALDORP RADIO LTD., Lees Swaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United aan which are interested 
in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland 
VAN DER WOUDE & FABISCH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. Wholesalers 
iron and steel, light railway material, non-ferrous. metals. Wants 
to represent American mills or first class exp 
ZWIJSEN & CO’s Trading Co.; IJselstraat 7, ROTT ‘'ERDAM. Stee 


Importers and Wholesalers. Cable: “Favourite.” 

















crushing your lump ores therefore, the 
more users you can tie up under con- 
tract for lump ore, the better for you. 
I therefore propose that instead of Mer- 
rimac’s going to the expense of build- 
ing additional fines furnaces, that you 
extend the contract to cover our re- 
quirements of washed lump at 8% 
cents per unit for the next three years 
and g cents per unit for the following 
five years. This cut will not be known 
among the trade, and by acting in this 
way will save our company a lot of 
money in new investments and will be 
much better for the Rio Tinto Com- 
pany. 

To the great surprise of their New 
York office, Mr. Fielding accepted this 
proposition, with the result that we 
received our ore at much lower than 
the current prices paid by our compe- 
titors. 

Things went smoothly until the war 
broke out in the Summer of 1914. The 
first result was a reduction in ocean 
freight rates, strange as it may seem. 
1 came to the conclusion that this was 
purely a temporary condition. I there- 
fore immediately began ordering 
extra cargoes of pyrites, way in excess 
_of our consumption, and built extra 

side tracks so that we could enormously 
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increase our storage capacity. I kept 
on taking in ore until well into 1915. 
By the time the freight rates began 
to go up, as they did early in 1915, we 
had actually in our yard at Woburn 
enough pyrites to supply us with our 
requirements until 1920. This put us 
in a wonderful situation for taking the 
greatest possible advantage of the very 
high prices obtained for sulphuric acid 


as the result of war business. 


Took Up My New Position 


Shortly after the war, when I was 52, 
I found a systematic attempt was being 
made at Merrimac to sidetrack me. A 
number of years before a large control- 
ling block of Merrimac stock had been 
acquired by the Russell Company of 
Boston. About 1915, one of their men 
was put in control of the company. 
This man was not only very arbitrary, 
but he knew nothing about the chemi- 
cal business. He was not in sympathy 
with my progressive management of 
Merrimac, which had included trips 
to Europe about once in three years to 
pick up new products and ideas, a 
policy which had caused phenomenal 
growth and had made us known as 
one of the most progressive companies 
in the United States. 
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I therefore told my troubles to my 
friend T. S. Grasselli, President of the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, and was 
promptly engaged by his company at 
nearly double the salary 1 had been 
receiving at Merrimac. I resigned on 
April 1, 1920, giving a month’s notice, 
and took up my new position on May 
1 in Cleveland. 

It was a momentous, but most for- 
tunate decision. One of the hardest 
things was to say goodbye to my staff 
at Woburn and to all the old workmen 
and foremen, many of whom had been 
with the company when I first came in 
1888, barely 20 years old. In all these 
years, the last 18 of which were under 
my management, there had never been 
a strike or labor trouble of any kind. 

Then began one of the most interest- 
ing periods in my business career. For 
years the Grasselli management had 
pursued a policy of strict isolation and 
secrecy, with the result that they were 
woefully behind. This was exactly the 
opposite of my policy. 

I had always welcomed visits of our 
competitors, on the theory that they 
would reciprocate and allow me to visit 
their works. This resulted in valuable 
criticisms and suggestions freely given 
by the experts visiting my plant, so that 
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MARKWELL * ZiZca Zizzy” STAPLE-MASTERS 


tHe “AL Wee” STAPLING MACHINE 
you have been looking for. 


@ INDISPENSABLE TO BOOKKEEPERS 
© NO OFFICE COMPLETE WITHOUT ONE 


Please write for name and 
address of our nearest dealer 


Complete catalog on request, 
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if I took, say, ten of our competitors 
through, while I only gave away our 
own design I received in return the 
ideas and designs of ten competitors 
out of which it was possible for me to 
choose the best. 

I was well qualified to introduce the 
Tentelevski contact process on a large 
scale in the various Graselli works. 
This was caried out most successfully, 
and included many further refinements 
in design. I was most fortunate to be 
able to surround myself with a most 
capable staff of loyal and enthusiastic 
research workers to whom much credit 
was due for the successes that rewarded 
our joint efforts. 

Up to the time I went to Cleveland 
I had taken out some 60 patents, mostly 
on chemical processes and apparatus, 
but some covering improvements in 
steam automobiles. Shortly after I 
went to Cleveland I was also placed 
in charge of all their patent work, and 
personally took out some 30 or 40 
patents during the seven years I was 
there, which brought my total number 
close to 100. 


Retirement at 58 Years of Age 


I retired from business and left the 
Grasselli Chemical Company in Oc- 
tober of 1926, but continued with them 
in a consulting capacity until 1930, 
when I retired completely so as to be 
free to do consulting work for other 
companies. 

I have never regretted retiring at 
this early age of 58. It allowed me to 
do quite a bit of consulting work as 
chemical engineer and to maintain my 
keen interest in public affairs, largely 
in connection with the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and its Cana- 
dian-American Committee, of which 
I was a member for over 10 years. Be- 
sides this, my wife and I were able to 
explore the entire Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States, the Bahamas and 
most of the West Indies, in the Alice— 
the dream ship I designed, built and 
named for my wife. It was due to my 
having decided to retire that we were 
able to spend together in such close 
companionship those last twenty won- 
derful years, preceeding her sudden 
fatal illness in 1945. 


Charting My Life was published 
by Merrymount Press, 1948—The 
Editors. 
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THE EXECUTIVE 


(Continued from page 28) 


The amount of personal service re- 
quired by the American executive is 
a subject of frequent anecdote. Yet the 
increasing need for it is to be expected 
on the part of most, and is likely to be 
avoided only by the strongest. The 
minor executive who is proficient in 
turning out reports, and performs 
many extra duties well, finds him- 
self promoted, and confronted with a 
bewildering array of demands on his 
attention, and with the neeed for mak- 
ing many decisions on the basis of in- 
formation provided by subordinates in 
whom he has not yet learned to have 
confidence. 

Vexed by his need for decision, he 
cannot think of anything else, and 
delegates even the simplest of personal 
chores till this type of delegation be- 
comes a fixed habit, and he loses the 
ability to perform for himself. The 
amount of ghost-writing of executive 
speeches indicates one aspect of this 
atrophy of capacity. As long as the 
executive is working within a frame- 
work of well-integrated company poli- 
cies, he works with adequate efficiency. 
Yet the arising of real emergencies may 
find him lacking in the very skills and 
characteristics which made his pro- 
motion possible. 

3. Failure to realize the basis of 
appraisal of his work. 

Before the line executive was pro- 
moted, he was judged on his own 
performance. After he is promoted, 
he will be judged on the results of his 
division or department. If he is smart, 
he will surround himself with the ablest 
men he can find, give them scope for 
the utmost of their capacities, and be 
liberal in his acknowledgment of credit 
to them. It often takes considerable 
apprenticeship on the part of a line 
executive to reach this philosophical 
noint. Still remembering how he was 
previously judged, he tends to try to 





The Dun’s Review Regional Trade Ba- 
rometers, including back figures, adjusted 
for seasonal variation, together with ad- 
| ditional information, are available in 

pamphlet form. The barometers, appear- 
ing in Dun’s REvIEw since 1936, measure 
consumer buying for 29 regions of the 
| U.S. and for the country as a whole. 
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© WORKING CAPITAL 


' V.. the return of normal, 


competitive conditions, some companies 
find- themselves at a disadvantage. They 
need money to invest in more aggressive 
sales, merchandising and advertising 
activities. Their customers are taking 
longer to pay. Their production ineffi- 
ciencies must be corrected if they are to 
compete successfully in quality and price. 
They must carry inventories of finished 
goods. 


If your company finds itself in this 
position . . . IF YOU NEED MORE MONEY 
TO MAKE MORE MONEY . .. you and 
ComMerciAL CrepitT should be able to 
work together to mutual advantage. Our 
ComMERCIAL Financinc Pian will give 


HOLDING 


BACK 





YOU 







you MORE operating cash. It will give it to 
you CONTINUALLY .. . without renewals, 
calls or periodic clean-up of obligations. 
It is quick, simple, confidential . . . re- 
quires no change in accounting methods, 
no change in customer relations . 
involves no interference with manage- 
ment or control. 


GET THIS BOOK 


Thousands of executives 
have read it in recent 
months. Many of them 
are now using the 
ComMERCIAL FINANCING PLAN 
it describes. Phone or write the nearest 
CoMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION Office 
listed below for your copy. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 8 San Francisco6 *® 


Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplu 


s $100,000,000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD- 
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Do Your Letters 
Look Like His? 


Does their appearance betoken the stand- 
ing of your firm, the importance of your 
message, the authority of your position — 
the prestige appearance so important in 
business? 

Executives who would never entrust impor- 
tant contacts to sloppily-dressed underlings 
may create an equally unconvincing impres- 
sion with letters written in bleary, fuzzy 
typing. 

Use the best-writing, biggest-value ribbons 
money can buy —SILK GAUZE — made of 
sharp writing, super strong si/k, the finest 
of all ribbon fabrics, scientifically inked to 
controlled uniformity. Their superb writing 
immediately reflects business prestige. Silk 
Gauze impressions are crystal clear; never 
filled in. In cost performance and long wear, 
Silk Gauze far surpasses ribbons bought on 
a “price” basis. 


fe. GAUZE 


TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 


Your dealer will gladly 
demonstrate Silk Gauze 
Ribbons, made in all 
colors and color com- 
binations, for all type- 
writers and ribbon 
using business ma- 
chines. Use the coupon 
to obtain a Silk Gauze 
typing specimen. 





COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 7 
MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
Dealers and Service a in All Principal Cities 
oe Oe ee ee ee ee 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. | 
Kindly send me Silk Gauze Typing Speci- 
men and other pertinent information. 
Name 


Se 











Position................... 
Address Lissctear 
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give the impression that it is his work 
that makes his department successful, 
rather than that it is his direction. 
Because of this informality of ap- 
proach to executive responsibilities, 
there is a great deal of “cut and try” in 
the direction of American business. Ul- 
timately, a man comes to be able to 
direct the work of others. And although 
he may, in his work, look like an execu- 
tive, he does not necessarily have the 
attributes which characterize the exec- 
utive. The techniques of management 
are not closely related to a knowledge 
of job procedures. Industry has seen 
too many cases of top executives who | 
were able to move from one firm to an- | 
other, and even from one industry to 
another, and perform with equal suc- 
cess. The abilities which make the 
migration of administrators possible 
are the essence of executive capacity. 





Management Technique 


There are five general abilities or 
aptitudes which lie at the root of the 
technique of management. 

The first of these abilities is that of 
rapid orientation. As the size of the 
American corporation has grown, it has 
become amazingly complex and intri- 
cate. No one can learn the operation 
of such a firm as du Pont or Standard 
Oil of New Jersey—both vast empires 
ramified into many fields. Any one who 
undertakes the direction of even a part 
of a modern corporation must be able, 
rapidly and surely, to sort the wheat 
from the chaff, and emerge with a few | 
generalizations which characterize an 
entire theater of action. The man who 
must marshall all available facts before 
he can act will never reach the point 
of action. The foundation of business _ 
management, then, is the ability to 
grasp the essence of a chaotic group of 
facts almost, as it were, by instinct. 

The second characteristic is the abil- 
ity to delegate. The nature of dele- 
gation is frequently misunderstood. It | 
is not merely telling someone else to 
do something, but telling him to do 
something which fits into a plan, and 
then letting him do it. Underlying the 
concept of delegation is the sense of or- 
ganization which makes it possible to | 
subdivide a business activity into com- 
ponent parts, arranged on the basis 
of an integrated time schedule, so that , 
the several resulting chores will merge | 
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into a completed action when they are 
done. In other words, delegation is a 
function of planning, and planning is 
a function of orientation. Obviously, 
decisiveness and follow-through are 
important, but they are secondary to an 
understanding of the nature of dele- 
gation. 


Change Is a Constant Element 


The third attribute is the dual one of 
analysis and synthesis. It is the ability 
which makes a sense of orientation use- 
ful. The constant element in business 
is change—with changing markets, 
changing processes of manufacture, 
changing balances of raw material sup- 
plies, and changing competitive con- 
ditions. The executive must be able to 
sort out the confusing and contradic- 
tory facts presented to him, arrange 
them in his mind, trace casual in- 
fluences, and come out with a con- 
clusion. Clearly, he must perform this 
miracle against the odds of the pressure 
of personal ambitions and rivalries, 
against his own emotional attitudes, 
and against the dead weight of inertia 
and tradition. “Seeing to the heart of 
a situation” is a deceptive over-simpli- 
fication of the job of discovering the 
elements out of which a present 
situation has gown, and of seeing how 
it ought to be. 

The fourth capacity needed is the 
ability to decide. No business is static. 
The nature of business is to be forever 
in a flux, and each change necessitates 
decisions. It is the administrator who 
must say yes or no, and say it promptly. 
In the tempo of modern affairs, there is 
little opportunity for pondering. It is 
true that the executive should be re- 
flective, but he must be reflective con- 
cerning over-all patterns and move- 
ments With respect to the countless 
times he is asked to decide, he must 
react rapidly. 

Now anyone can, if he is pushed to 
do so, make a decision. All that is re- 
quired is a daring or arbitrary nature, 
or even a penny to toss, to be able to say 
yes or no. But implicit in the require- 
ment placed on the executive to decide 
is the implication that the considerable 
volume of day-to-day decisions will 
ultimately form a sort of pattern. Rare- 
ly is an executive able to accumulate 
all the facts he would like to have for a 
decision. Indeed, if all facts were 
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known, fewer decisions would have to 
be made, because the desirable course 
would frequently be revealed by the 
facts. Thus, the executive must make 
his decisions promptly and without the 
information he would like to have, and 
must make them toward the direction 
he is going, in the hope that they will 
show some concentration of consistency. 


Stand by Your Decision 


It is the fact that so many of these 
choices are made quickly and without 
full knowledge that breeds ulcers and 
nervous breakdowns. A part of the 
capacity to decide in business must be 
the willingness to stand by the decision. 
The man who makes decisions, then 
spends wakeful nights fretting over the 
possibility that they may have been 
wrong cannot stand the pressure; if 
neither he nor his board of directors 
realize his weakness, his health will 
soon force him to give up his executive 
responsibilities. 

The fifth, and most important, of the 
executive characteristics is the ability to 
do policy thinking. Particularly with 
the inevitable apprentice approach to 
administrative responsibilities, there is 
an inescapable tendency for manage- 
ment men to operate on the principle 
ol “monkey see: monkey do.” Depart- 
ment stores still blindly judge the suc- 
cess of to-day’s business by comparison 
with “this day a year ago.” The com- 
ments “We have always done it this 
way” and “The record shows this is 
the way to do it” are indications of the 
rule of precedent and traditionalism. 

Policy thinking is the sort of think- 
ing which isolates business objectives, 
appraises them, and devises business 
methods which impel a firm toward the 
selected objectives. The executive who 
says, in conference, “If we’d never seen 
this kind of business before, how should 
we make this decision?” is trying to 
free himself from the weight of tradi- 
tionalism, and to make a decision based 
on objectives and realism. 

All too often, we find decisions be- 
ing made on the basis of obvious and 
short-run advantages. Policy thinking, 
on the other hand, makes it easy to 
determine courses of action as a part 
of a general plan or strategy. It allows 
the executive to formulate a series of 
what might almost be called principles 
of action. Then, he will see his busi- 
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MODERN DELUXE STEEL DESKS 
Distinctive Design and Efficiency 








Deluxe Steel Desk. Molded 
linoleum top. Drawers slide 
on ball bearings. Filing 
: drawer in right pedestal. 
Two pullout slides. Center drawer fitted with tray. 
Finish: Office Grey or Green. (Available in Wal- 
nut or Mahogany finish at slight additional cost.) 
Size 58x32” 
No. D601 Exceutive Desk 
List Price $142.00..OUR _— $110.75 
No. D602 Side Pedestal Secretarial Des 
List Price $172.00..OUR PRICE $134.25 


BOORUM & 
PEASE BOOKS 


25% OFF LIST 
Blank Books, Loose 


Leaf and Accoun- 
tants’ Work Sheets 





PARKER & SHEAFFER PENS, PENCILS AND 
DESK SETS—15% OFF LIST 


« escnseame = 
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No. 
Di Sheaffer Crest DeLuxe Set Pen Pencil 
Gold Cap Style List Price $23.50 $17.50 $6.00 


(as pictured) OUR PRICE 19.95 14.85 5.10 
D3 Parker ‘‘51”’ List Price 19.75 13.50 6.75 
(Silver Cap Style) OUR PRICE 16.80 11.50 5.75 


Prices on Parker and Sheaffer pens and pencils do 
not apply in the State of Illinois. 


DEPENDABLE ARROW STAPLERS 
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Nationally known precision built of high quality 
durable materials that insure lasting trouble-free 
operation. Long recognized as the leader in its 
field. 











STEEL FILING CABINETS 


Finest quality commercial type 
cabinets. Drawers operate smooth- 
ly on four ball bearing rollers. 
Finish: Office Green or Grey Baked foo 
Enamel, All files 26” deep. Letter 
size files 14%” wide. Legal size 
17%” wide. 

No. D20 Desk high Letter Size 2 
drawer a 30%” high 





= $36.50. .... OUR PRICE $28.50 
No. D21 Legal Size 2 drawer file re 
301%” high 


List $41.00..... OUR PRICE $32.00 
No, > tter Size 4 drawer file 
52” hig’ es 
List $52.75. -OUR PRICE $41.15 oes 
No. toad Le gal “Size 4 drawer file Z 


List $59.00..... OUR PRICE $46.00 
For lock to lock all drawers add 
$5.75 to above prices. 


“Spring Back” SECRETARIAL 
POSTURE CHAIRS @ 


Deluxe Posture Chair with Five 
Fatigue Relieving Features. 
Fully adjustable with molded 
foam type rubberized hairflex 
cushions covered with fine quality, 
long wearing simulated leather. 
oon of colors. Seat: 16% x 
; rag x 3” Height adjusts 17% 
0 





No. D1125 eaten Chair, Brown Frame 

pe Se ee OUR PRICE $33.50 
No. D127 All Chrome Posture Chair 

EIS GABOR iicieccscecednncenes OUR PRICE $36.00 


APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 





ra 
Chicago Giant Dexter A Chicago 


Built to insure years of service. The aristocrat 
of pencil sharpeners .. . rich in appearance, pre- 
cise in results. 


LIST OUR PRICE 
PEE EOE Te $2.00 $1.50 
Chicago Giant 2.50 1.87 
CRRA ia ies cosa vacadass 5.00 3.75 





Special quantity prices available. 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS AND 
ADDING MACHINES 


We carry a com- 
plete stock of Lat- 
est Model Royal, 
Remington, Under- 
wood and Corona 
portable typewrit- 
ers and Remington 
and Corona adding 





gerd — machines. WRITE 
D105——-Streamlined......... $3.50 i FOR PRICES. 
D203—All-Purpose. ........ 4.50 3.37 > Ba 
Our 330 page “catalog: No. 50 is being “used by many of America’s — 
and g agencies. It gives one depend- 
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able, quality source for stationery and 
thot result in large yearly cost, savings. 

: This cost saving opportunity con be yours. Send the coupen for your. 
gration®" : | copy of catalog No. 50, 


and office equipment at prices 
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é mediate delivery. Send us your order. Address 
Offices — New York City, Atlanta, ‘ai 
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STANDARD STATIONERY SUPPLY CO. 


America’s Leading Stationers 
1020 S WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Please send to my attention your free catalog 
No 50 
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Here’s an 
appraisal 
service in one 
convenient 
package 


You can buy an appraisal 


service that’s designed to 
meet your individual needs. 
It covers both ‘‘rate-base’”’ 


and “‘property” appraisals. It is 
available in one convenient, 
economical package, either 
complete or including only those 


phases-that you require... 





Making # the property inventory 
or reviewing your own study; 
pricing on original, rical or 
current cost basis; determining 


. depreciation with corresponding 


~ annual accruals and reserve 


requirements. 


aking studies of intangible 
iy oe, value based on 
opera’ earnings an 
market values; trends in prices 
and economics. 


Allocation of properties, operat- 
ing costs and revenues for de- 


_partmental and inter-company 
purposes. 


INCORPORATED som i 
Two Rector Stress f rr 
: et xs . 20h —s a 
|e ue 
Appraisal - Budget - Gusiness Studies - Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction - Financial - industria! Relstions 
lnspection & Expediting - Insurance & Pensions 





nte Jan of testimony before 
atory and judicial bodies. 





, accountants, finan- 





ness as a whole, headed toward formu- 
lated objectives, and with certain gen- 
eral principles that contribute toward 
this progress. 

The picture of the executive, as drawn 
by these several characteristics, is pretty 
clear. It is the picture of a man who 
has risen above the procedures of his 
firm, and who is able to operate in the 
higher realm of abstract thought. And 
because he is unfettered of traditional- 
ism, he is able to strike out in new 
directions, to conceive large and dar- 
ing goals, and to push toward those 
goals. Such a man is, in a sense, dedi- 
cated. He must work objectively; 
people under him are tools with which 
he works, to be manipulated into com- 
binations which allow effective and 
harmonious operation. 


Personality Aspects 


Such an executive, however forceful 
and single-minded he may be, still does 
not need to be ruthless, arbitrary, or 
| selfish. These are aspects of the per- 
sonality, rather than of the operating 
methods of aman. He can get a great 
deal of fun out of his work, without 





happy while he is being competent! 
We can probably conclude that our 
usual methods of selecting and training 


contribute toward the development of 
these five attributes. They are more 
| likely to bring out the short-comings 














| they cannot do the job alone. 





mentioned earlier. The major execu- 
tives our economy has produced are 
such almost by inherent gift. How can 
we make sure that our gradually emerg- 
ing executives more nearly meet these 
specifications. 

Certainly, our leading schools of busi- 
ness lay valuable groundwork. But 
Earlier 
selection and closer association for “ap- 
prentice” executives with successful 
representatives of top management 
would undoubtedly contribute. But 
there is an old formula for teaching a 
dog tricks: First, get a dog that can 


knows more than the dog! Possibly 
the most constructive step American 
business can take is the wider develop- 
ment of executive training squads— 


learn, and second, get a teacher that | 


executives in business do not necessarily | 














Solid Bronze 
PORTRAIT BUSTS 


What tribute could be more 
thrilling than a lifelike bust in 
solid bronze of the founder, 
president or esteemed member 
of your organization? Costs less 
than you think! 

Send or neg catalog on bronze 
tablets also. 


Bronze Tablet Headquarters 
UNITED STATES BRONZE 
SIGN CO., INC. 


570 BROADWAY, DEPT. DR 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















any lessening of efficiency. But he must | 
be a big man to be urbane, kindly, and | 
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Mn. ae : 
ARE YOU SEEKING 
MORE BUSINESS? 
Write us to-day for a NEW technique. 
PURCHASING ADVISORY GUILD 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 























’ SAVE executives’ 
| TIME Whe Hond- 
SIGN CHECKS 


Hand signing cones is a chore. CHEXSIGNO 
check signer eliminates this tedious job allow- 
ing busy executives to do productive work. 
Accepted as “World's Safest Signature.” Signs 
up to 2000 checks per hour. Features: forgery- 
proof serrated signature; removable signature 
die, providing individual control; non-resetta- 
ble signature counter; safety locking 
device prevents unauthorized use. 
Manual or electric models. Ask for 
demonstration in your office. 

















ALL FIRES Are Extinguishable 


GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 


“strictly preventable’, “partly 
preventable” and “‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 











Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic 


Peyorcy aS id 


provided the second requirement of 
the formula is met. | 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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SALES DECLINE 


(Continued from page 23) 


pared with 7.4 per cent in 1929. In 
other words, a comparison with the 
boom time level of 1929 shows only 
moderate changes in the margin on 
sales despite the enormous increase in 
the value of sales. It follows, therefore, 
that real break-even points moved up 
very sharply during the two periods. 

Profits also are overstated because the 
cost of replacing plant and equipment 
has risen so sharply, while depreciation 
reserves have been set up primarily on 
the basis of original cost. Although 
satisfactory estimates are difficult to 
make, the magnitude of currently re- 
ported profits would have to be reduced 
by some amount to allow for this un- 
derstatement of depreciation. 

It seems clear that if allowance were 
made for the higher cost of replacing 
inventories and plant and equipment, 
the break-even point would be higher 
than indicated on the basis of current 
accounting records. To the extent that 
this real break-even point is higher than 
the paper break-even point, the prob- 
lems attending high break-even points 
will be accentuated unless prices should 
decline significantly. 

Despite the failure of profit margins 
to widen to the degree that would be 
expected during a period of boom, re- 
ported corporate earnings have been at 
record levels. These data do make it 
clear, however, that these corporate 
earnings have reflected mainly the large 
dollar volume of sales rather than any 
significant change in margins. 

Since record paper profits reflect the 
combination of higher prices and a large 
volume of sales, any reversal in these 
factors will be reflected primarily in 
sharp reductions in reported profits. 
These reductions in profits will be ac- 
centuated by the high break-even points 
which have developed. Even small 
changes in volume mean large changes 
in profits for many industries. For 
example, in January 1949, Class I rail- 
roads reported total operating revenues 
of $730.6 million as compared with 
$750.7 million in January 1948, or a de- 
cline of 2.7 per cent. In contrast, net 
income fell from $19 million to $14 mil- 
lion, or a decline of 26.3 per cent. 

A study made by the National City 
Bank and published in its Economic 
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Can’t blame the girls if they gossip while they 
wait for work that waits on the morning mail! Getting 
incoming letters opened, sorted and distributed 
earlier would perk up office output and cut clerical 
costs... which is where the PB MailOpener comes in! 

The MailOpener gives envelope edges a quick 
shave... quickly, safely, efficiently. .. Handles 


a whole morning’s mail in a jiffy ...is quiet, durable, 
handsomely styled .. . hand and electric models— 

a real economy in every office, large or small... Ask 
the nearest PB office for an illustrated folder... 


or write for one today! 


MAILOPENER 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1594 P 


Stamford, Conn. 

















..-Originators of the postage meter... 
Offices in 93 cities in U.S. and Canada 
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fea how to lick these problems! 


DETERIORATING FLOORS 


This new booklet 


reveals CAUSE and CURE 


Here’s 10 minutes of eye-opening reading . . . the actual story of a 
company president (we call him Mr. Higby) who flopped on the 
highly polished floors in his office, and wanted to know why. 


This fast-moving booklet follows 
Mr. Higby as he probes into the 
little-known subject of floor care. 
He asks (and you learn the an- 
swers to) questions you've prob- 
ably wondered about yourself: 


@ why your floors need wax- 
ing so often 

e why they get slippery 

e how much floor-care really 
costs 

You'll find the explanations re- 

vealing . . . in some cases, star- 

tling. You'll also learn how the 

Legge System's personal engi- 

neering plan helps you maintain 

your floors scientifically with 

Non-Slip safety... and saves you 

money in the bargain! 


How to make floor dollars 
work harder 


Many executives learned how to 
slice overhead costs from an 
earlier version of Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor Safety the 
Hard Way. This up-to-date edi- 
tion is even more informative... 
a complete executive handbook 
on the safe-and-sound care of 
floors. Now . . . before you spend 
another unnecessary floor dollar 

. send the coupon for your 
free, no-obligation copy. Walter 
G. Legge Company Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y. Branch offices in 
principal cities. 














JUST CLIP THIS COUPON TO 
YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 


LEGGE 





of Non -Shp floor 


Maintenance 











Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 

101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me a free, no-obligation 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. 

















Signed 

i Title 

' Type of floor 

i Area sq. ft. D-A4 

L. = | 
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Letter for April 1, 1949, showed the 
relationship between declines in sales 
and net income for 335 companies 
which reported smaller sales in 1948 
than in 1947. In these tabulations the 
ratios were computed as simple aver- 
ages rather than weighted averages. 


CHANGES IN SALES AND INCOME 


1947-1948 
Sales Number of r——Per Cent Decline—, 
Decrease Companies Sales Net Income 
Ito10% 166 5 24 
11 to20% 89 15 46 
21 to 30% 53 25 75 
Over 30% 27 42 (Deficit) 
Total 335 14 47 


The 166 companies which had de- 
creases in sales of less than 10 per cent 
and a simple average of 5 per cent, 
showed an average decline in net in- 
come of 24 per cent. For the 89 com- 
panies for which sales fell from 11 to 
20 per cent, or a simple average of 15 
per cent, approximately half of the net 
income was wiped out. And for com- 
panies with average declines in sales of 
25 per cent, three-fourths of the net in- 
come has disappeared. These data re- 
flect the seriousness of high break-even 
points for particular companies. That 
they can have serious repercussions 
upon the entire economy will become 
apparent when it is remembered that 
one of the major sustaining forces of 
the present level of economic activity 
has been the record volume of business 
spending, which has been largely fi- 


nanced out of corporate profits. 
High Volume Essential 


High break-even points create a prob- 
lem only to the extent that volume 
declines. The number one objective, 
therefore, must be to sustain volume 
since its maintenance is the most cer- 
tain way to avoid the problems created 
by these high break-even points. The 
volume of business in most industries 
will be determined by the general level 
of economic activity. Individual com- 
panies may improve their status as 
compared with the balance of their in- 
dustry through increased advertising 
and other selling efforts, price adjust- 
ments, tailoring their products to sup- 
ply needs, and other methods. 

The adoption of a dynamic market- 
ing policy may require some shifting 
of executives because after ten years 
of easy selling many persons have un- 
doubtedly forgotten how to be competi- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1949 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 





ASSETS 

Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,411,285,601 
United States Government Obligations....... | 1,721,538,249 

(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 22,202,830 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 259,724,400 
Other Securities. ee hc ai aier aly raion workers 100,953,439 
Loans and Wiacaate. Re oe ene eee eee 1,367,519,727 
Real Estate Loans pone Semsinien ae en eee or 2,357,688 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 15,988,075 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. ee 7,500,000 
Ownership of International Ranking Coane 

Mash eh eR Aas deo oe Be A NS 7,000,000 
Bank Premises........ aie loo dald Sa coarse ashe @amons 27,283,992 
Ee eer ree en 2,018,473 
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LIABILITIES 


eT ee ee swe karat $4,579,501,332 
Liability on Acceptances ‘iad Bills. "$26,005,891 


Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 


EE a a 16,506,488 
Items in Transit with Branches.............. 19,307,844 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 





Income...... 6,301,862 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, se. 24,536,325 
Dividend. . ....066. 1 har ee er Pa 4,650,000 

Capital. . sil re savant oes . .$124,000,000 

Surplus. . ry ae tseoeeavece « LACOG.00G 

Undivided Profits. cenves «c. 44568624 294,568,623 
Total... ... spate $4,945,372,474 








Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1949. 
$298,658,761 of United States Government Obligations and $14,568,443 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $210,822,686 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 





DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
ommittee 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 





SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 


JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 


ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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You're Risking Business Ruin 


—IF you keep vital papers 
in metal or wooden files. 
Get your free copy of booklet below 


iw & Mosler Safe. 


Dept. R 
Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y 


Dealers in principal cities . Factories: Hamilton, 0. ; 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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An incredibly low center 
of gravity means fine 
balance in this Model 
“C” Corbin Floor Ma- 
chine — and excep- 
tional ease and effi- 
ciency of operation. 


“ENGINEERED 
FROM THE 
FLOOR UP” 


Balance makes the Model “C” especially 
suitable for the use of steel wool in 
cleaning and polishing. Other features 
make it your best buy in floor machines. 
Find out more — write for free catalog. 
Corbin Screw Division, The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, 
Connecticut. F-96S 
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tive. In addition, some of the younger 
executives have had little or no experi- 
ence in meeting the types of problems 
which emerge in a period of readjust- 
ment. During such a period the ex- 
perience of older men will in some 
instances prove to be invaluable. 

Considerable emphasis is placed in 
some quarters upon the desirability of 
cutting prices sharply in order to tap 
the latent demand of those persons now 
priced out of the market. The effec- 
tiveness of such price cutting will de- 
pend upon the industry. For various 
types of capital goods it may be ques- 
tioned whether declines in price would 
stimulate a significant increase in de- 
mand. 


Effects of Price Cuts 


For consumers’ goods, even moderate 
price reductions will prove very help- 
ful. On the other hand, for new prod- 
ucts such as television sets, for which 
an entirely new market must be tapped, 
past experience with other electrical ap- 
pliances suggests that sharp declines in 
price will be required to effect the sale 
of a large number of sets. These sales 
will make possible the economies of 
mass production, which, in turn, will 
make those lower prices profitable. But 
situations such as television must be 
distinguished from the large number 
of other products which have been on 
the market for many years. 

If prices are cut more than variable 
costs, the result will be an increase in 
the break-even point because of the con- 
sequent narrowing of the margin be- 
tween variable costs and prices, and 
hence the larger volume required in 
order to recover overhead costs. The 
fact that break-even points already are 
very high limits the possibilities of ma- 
jor price reductions in most instances, 
unless variable costs can be reduced. 
They are dependent upon the extent to 
which costs are reduced or eliminated. 

If high break-even points remain 
with us, a number of companies will 
find themselves operating in the red 
when the demand for their products 
declines. While data are not satisfac- 
tory, it seems probable that break-even 
points have risen during past periods 
of expanding activity. The normal ten- 
dency is for prices of raw materials to 
advance more sharply than prices of 
finished goods during a period of eco- 
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nomic expansion. The extent to which 
this greater rise in raw material costs 
may have been offset by declines in 
unit labor costs would depend upon the 
period surveyed. The significant point, 
however, is that break-even points have 
not been inflexible in the past. 


Some Com Will Decline 


It is also important to distinguish be- 
tween those increases in costs which are 
an inevitable by-product of the hectic 
pace at which the economy has been 
operating and those which represent 
permanent increases in the cost. The 
same factors that contribute towards 
reduced sales of products also act to 
eliminate some of the ephemeral costs 
which have contributed to those high 
break-even points. 

For example, those manufacturers 
who have had to pay “gray market” 
prices for steel and other raw materials 
during the past two years, are finding 
that their costs decline as more normal 
markets are restored. Similarly, such 
industries as the automobile industry, 
which experienced many interruptions 
in production because of the lack of 
steel, will find production costs decline 
as that product is available in freer 
supply. Builders and others who have 
had to pay premium prices for mixed 
lots of materials, are finding those costs 
modified as supplies become available 
in larger volume. 

More ample supplies will also mean 
less necessity to utilize distant sources 
of supply with the consequent increases 
in costs of transportation which often 
have characterized the post-war years. 
Other factors which will contribute to 
lower break-even points as a result of 
a shift from a seller’s to a buyer’s mar- 
ket, include the elimination of overtime 
payments and night shift differentials, 
and similar costs incurred in a very 
tight labor market. 

In addition to the elimination of 
these special factors, which have con- 
tributed significantly to higher costs in 
many companies, moderate declines in 
business activity also tend to be accom- 
panied by other declines in costs which 
contribute to a reduction in break-even 
points. Declines in the prices of lum- 
ber, lead, coal, cotton, and other types 
of raw materials already have occurred. 
These tend to be greater than the de- 
clines in finished goods prices. This is 
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just the reverse of their above average 
tendency on the way up. As these de- 
clines take place, break-even points also 
decline. The extent to which this fac- 
tor will be important in any industry or 
company will depend upon the rela- 
tive importance of goods and services 
bought to total costs. 


Productivity Increases © 


And also, the fear of unemployment 
combined with the greater availability 
of labor and of materials tends to be 
accompanied by some acceleration in 
productivity. Many illustrations could 


be cited from the recent past to demon- | 


strate the failure of productivity to ex- 
pand in a strong seller’s market for 
labor. These developments tend to be 
reversed during periods of business 
adjustment. 

While the factors discussed above 
will contribute to a decline in costs and 
hence to a decline in break-even points, 





there are some pressures in the other | 
direction. During the past few years, | 
the selling effort required for many 


products has been minimized as a re- 
sult of the seller’s market which pre- 


vailed. The shift to a buyer’s market | 


necessitates greater selling effort and 
greater expenditures per unit of sales 
for this purpose. In the absence of 
such expenditures, the decline in vol- 
ume would tend to be accentuated and 
competitors would obtain an increas- 
ing share of the decreasing volume of 
business. 

A number of companies have put 
into effect wage progression plans with 
the result that they will be subject to 
automatic increases in wages apart from 
any new negotiated changes in labor 
contracts or the level of current opera- 
tions. In general, however, these fac- 
tors appear to be less significant in their 
impact than those which will be re- 
flected in a reduction in costs. The net 
result should be a decline in break-even 


points from the high levels recently 


achieved. 


The factors acting to reduce break- | 
even points discussed above, do not re- | 


quire any special action by a company. 
They reflect primarily the elimination 
of the abnormalities which have char- 
acterized our economy in recent years. 


While these changes will be helpful, | 


they will not go far enough for many 


companies. It will be necessary to take | 
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If you’re like most manufacturers, your best place for 
Y\__ cutting costs is in materials handling. And your best 
i bet there is an R & M Hoist to speed production, pre- 

vent fatigue, save time of valuable skilled labor. Our 
experienced sales-engineers can visit your plant, analyze 
the handling problem and show in black-and-white 
how you can save. R & M speedy cranes and hoists 


handle loads from 250 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. There is a 






“J” Hoist 





Electric Hoists 
Capacities from 
250 to 20,000 Ibs. 


Electric and 
Hand-Power 
Traveling 
Cranes 





type for every need. Several are shown below. 


NEW LOW-COST R & M “J” HOIST 


This is R & M’s answer to industry’s de- 
mand for a quality engineered, low-cost 
hoist. The “J” is available in capacities of 
14, 4 and 1 ton, with hook, trolley or lug 
suspension. Extremely versatile, it can be 
adapted to many tasks. This wire-rope hoist 
is available with rope or push button con- 
trol. 


R& M TYPE “F” STEEL HOIST 


From track to hook the load rides on steel in 
this rugged, reliable R & M hoist. It is compact, 
requires little headroom and can handle loads 
efficiently from all angles. Since we build the 
famous R & M line of industrial motors, every 
R & M hoist will have exactly the right motor 
for the capacities it will handle. Type “F” is 
available in capacities to 20,000 Ibs. 


R & M ELECTRIC TRAVELING CRANES 


In addition to a complete line of standard 
cranes, R & M will design and build equip- 
ment to suit your exact requirements. For fast 
operating speed, R & M crane capacity is lim- 
ited to 10 tons; for slower speeds, we build 
them to 25 tons. 


R & M WINCHES 


Compact, self-contained R & M 
winches can be mounted wherever 
needed. Their heavy-duty construc- 
tion permits continuous operation. 
Drum and capstan types. Capacities 
from 250 Ibs. to 60 tons. 


"Take it up with R & M” 


ROBBINS s MYERS-INC. 


* HOIST « CRANE DIVISION °* 


SPRINGFIELD 99, 


OHIO © BRANTFORD, ONTARIO 

















Please send detailed information about the R & M equipment checked: 
0 “J” Hoists—capacities to 1 ton (1 Cranes—capacities to 25 tons 
( “F” Hoists—capacities to 10 tons (0 Winches—capacities to 60 tons 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
CIFY.. ZONE___STATE _ 
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affirmative action in order to obtain the 
full potentiality of cost reduction which 
will be so vital in the period ahead. 
At the outset, it is important to ex- 
amine every item of expense, large and ie 
small, to eliminate the wasteful habits 
developed during the war and post- ys lor 
| war years. Procurement pricing, OPA jail le 
| price policy, and the experience in a WN com arate 


seller’s market inevitably have been ac- (alll. 





companied by many wasteful practises ospla 
| in industry. During the war years the WEAKLY 
Government paid for wasteful prac- FRA * eat 


tises. During most of the post-war & 

period, it was easy to pass these higher ths 
costs on to the customer and the com- = 
petitive pressures, which play so vital 
a role in effecting cost economies, did 
not exercise their usual vital réle. 





Savings in Modifications 








| During this period many companies ON OFFICES pilot 
— RCH 

| have brought out new products or R new YO ek RATA 

| 


made moderate revisions in old prod- 


ucts in order to circumvent Govern- 
Le ment price regulations or to maximize 
their profits in a seller’s market. The 
~A. time has come when it is important to 40.858 MANUFACTURERS 
examine the products offered. Are 
om the products offered. A 


there too many models, styles, colors, 


and other variations? By small changes | DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 
in specifications, can you eliminate cer- | THE PRESIDENTS AND 


















de é tain models with their by-products of | 

CHEMICALLY costs in the form of larger inventories 

BLANKETS STEEL avr 5 ” TOP EXECUTIVES OF 
FROM RUST BY irregular production schedules, or other 

RENDERING MOISTURE NON-CORROSIVE cost consuming elements? Are there 40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


unprofitable products, the production 
of which has been continued because 
of the substantial profits available on 
other lines? Can the raw materials now 
used in your product be replaced by 
equally effective substitutes which are 















¢ PREVENTS RUST 
*SAVES$$S$5$ 
—in LABOR and 

Packaging Material 


NOX-RUST Vapor Wrapper, when wrapped | stitute labor-saving machinery and to 
around metal. products, releases an invisible adopt new or improved techniques of 
chemical vapor which robs moisture of production in order to offset the sharp 
its corrosive effects! Prevents rust, makes : ? nye hich } 
possible amazing savings in time and increase in unit labor costs which has 
money, because it eliminates costly coat- | attended the rising wages and low pro- 
: eB on 3 
ing procedures! ductivity of the past decade? It seems 
M f ly b : ° 
Reeeantaned ete by probable that labor costs will continue 


NOX-RUST CHEMICAL CORPORATION | | 1, high and inflexible in the years | | ONE-HAND TACKER 


2483 So. Halsted Street, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 







less expensive? 
To what extent is it possible to sub- 




















DETROIT « SAN FRANCISCO - wasHiNGTON | ahead since gains in productivity neces- oo tacker in your hand means extra 
arily ’ asicé > time on your hands. As fast as you can grip 
Sz w. Bas ore : 

sarily gen slow. B ssically, the - »blem the handle the Hansen drives T-head tacks 
is not high wages alone, but rather or staples—firmly, accurately. Hundreds of 
what is obtained for the wages. There uses wherever fastening jobs are done. 
: yee Speedy, dependable—even on the hardest 
seems to be little probability of any de- wood and thin metal. Today—ASK FOR FOLDER. 
| cline in wage rates. It is important, AL HANSEN MFG CO. 

therefore, that everything possible be FAN SER OLE 

WRITE FOR THE FACTS | done to stimulate productivity or to ae, CHICAGO 40.1LL 
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substitute new techniques which re- 
quire smaller labor content. 

The employee frequently can be very 
helpful in a cost economy program. 
The suggestion box system has proved 
useful in many companies. Ina recent 
survey made by The National Indus- 
wial Conference Board a hardware 
company reported, “One of the most 
effective means of reducing costs that 
we have found is to give out more in- 
formation concerning them to people 
who can do something about them. 
Since our foremen have more cost in- 
formation, they are much more cost 
conscious and the same applies to our 
ofhce supervisors. Too often this in- 
formation is regarded as secret. We 
find that getting it out to people who 
can take action results in such action be- 
ing taken to achieve lower costs.” (The 
Conference Board Business Record, 
February 1949, p. 72.) 


Economy Conscious Employees 


In other words, making employees 
and supervisors cost economy conscious 
often can be productive of many valu- 
able ideas. One plant which I visited 
recently, Was carrying on a campaign 
by means of posters, to make employees 
aware of the problem. The theme of 
these posters was “To Save Your Job— 
Help Us Economize.” The basic idea 
was, unless the company could lower 
costs, competitors would take away its 
markets and some of the workers would 
lose their jobs. 

It is important to have employees 
understand that wages represent a high 
proportion of cost in many companies 
and that further wage increases will 
make impossible the price reductions 
which are so important to sustain de- 
mand in some areas of the economy. 
The same is true for welfare fund pay- 
These are costs just as truly as 
increases in wage rates and create 
similar barriers to bringing down costs. 

There are many variations possible in 
the combination of actions available to 
particular companies. Each company 
has its own peculiar opportunities to 
adjust its costs depending upon its pat- 


ments. 


tern of production, markets, character- | 


istcs of its products, and so on. Two 
illustrations from a National Industrial 
Conference Board survey indicate the 
diverse nature of these alternatives. 
“We have attempted to lower these 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at ¢ 


LONDON ° 


PARIS ° 


0th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St 


BRUSSELS 








Condensed Statement of ( 


‘ondition, June 30, 1949 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banks and Bankers. . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . 
Public Securities. -$ 
Stock of Federal Ravens Bank ‘i 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. . . tren, ‘a 
Real Estate Bonds and iicionnes 


- $ 598,809,361.92 





Bank Premises . s 6 « « ©& «@ 
Other Real Estate . . . « «© « 


Total Resources . . 


« « «© « « 21,072,285,191.53 
~ 6 « « « 1,061,252,254.45 
59,470,565.74 
9,000,000.00 
7,639,743.75 
9,851,025.59 
7,690,264.57 
1,738,283.07 

95,389,882.72 
oho. ome oo 4,896,611.15 
ee a ee 36,012.78 





» 2 ¢ ¢ «6+ $2,832,669,314.55 








LIABILITIES 


Capital . ° e * ° e o 
Surplus Fund . ... « -« 
Undivided Profits . . .« « « 


.$ 100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


70,295,433.86 





Total Capital Funds . 


be ey eee ea 


- « « $ 370,295,433.86 


 $2,301,105,241.62 








Treasurer’s Checks Outstanding . 90,589,308.63 
Total Deposits ; 2 en we 6 6 Oe 6 ORS 
Acceptances . -$ 13,896,617.23 
Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment a ae tes ee 3,827,246.55 
10,069,370.68 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1949 . 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches . ‘ 1,873,167.90 
Accounts Payable, Reserve fox 
Expenses, Taxes, ete. . . .« 55,736,791.86 





Total Liabilities . . 


Securities carried at $117,203,476.61 in the a 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as re 


70,679,330.44 
- $2,832,669,314.55 














are pledged to qualify for 
and for other purposes. 


bove Statement 
quired by law, 








J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board 


DIRECT 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- 
American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
Chairman of the Board, Duke Power Company 
WILLIAM B. BELL President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
F. W. CHARSKE Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 
CHARLES P. COOPER President 
The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 


WINTHROP M. CRANE, *. President. 
Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 
STUART M. CROCKER President, 


The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
»! Davis Polk Wardwell 


JOHN W. DAVIS 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
Berwind-White Coai Mining Company 
GANO DUNN President. 


The J. G. White Engineering Corporation 
WALTER 8S. FRANKLIN President. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 
ORS 
LEWIS GAWTRY 


JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman ot the Board 
The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board. 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


MORRIS W. KELLOGG Chairman of the 
Board, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


WILLIAM L. KLEIT7 


CHARLES S. eee Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Ine. 


WILLIAM C, POTTER 

GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 

EUGENE W. STETSON — Chairman, Executive 
Committee, [Hinois Central Railroad Company 


CfHOMAS J. WATSON President, 
International Business Machines Corporation 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


President 


Retired 


ot Roosevelt & Son 


President, General 
Electric Company 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 

Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THAT MAN — why doesn’t he wake up? 
Always raving about inefficiency, all 
the time in a stew, and it’s mostly his 
fault! You should see his desk—work 
just piles up! And he’s always buzzing 
people, calling ’°em in. You just can’t 
get anything done! 

What we need is Executone Intercom 
—like we had where I worked before. 
Say, things really moved there! Any- 
body could reach anybody else—quick 
as a wink—by pressing a button! Why, 
my old boss did twice the work in half 
the time... and he was sweet! 


Teght- Pass | execwrone Electronic 


Intercommunication 
brings to any organization new, profit- 
able efficiency...saves time, steps, 
tempers ... soon pays for itself! See 
Executone at work in your own office. 
No obligation ... just mail the coupon. 


Lecisone 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 





renew eK ew eK Kemer KK - 
1 executone, inc. Dept. H-4 
I 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please let me have— 
C The name of my local Distributor. 


O New booklet “How to Solve 
Communication Problems.” 





FIRM 
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fixed expenses by: (1) substituting our 
own steam for purchased gas; (2) in- 
stalling conveyors and other material 
handling equipment to lower line-ser- 
vicing and intraplant hauling expense; 
(3) instituting a more progressive safe- 
ty plan to lower the number of compen- 
sation claims; (4) instituting a program 
of foreman education on budgetary 
control and installing a flexible budget 
relating all variable overhead to vari- 
ble productive labor.” (The Confer- 
ence Board Business Record, February 
1949, Pp. 52.) 

A steel company reported, “We have 
been doing everything possible to offset 
the forces which are constantly boosting 
our break-even point. These things 
include replacement of obsolete equip- 
ment, new labor-saving equipment, re- 
arrangement of equipment, study and 
improvement of methods, installation 
of incentive rates to improve labor efh- 
ciency, more extensive use of cost con- 
trol techniques, better employee morale, 
more selective selling of profit items, 
engineering study of loss items and 
general attention to overhead reduc- 
tion.” (The Conference Board Busi- 
ness Record, February 1949, p. 70.) 


The Will to Cut Costs 


While the foregoing suggestions may 
seem obvious, and easy to put into ef- 


fect, actually they require another in- | 


gredient to make them fully effective— 
the will to cut costs. The early reac- 
tions to the Hoover Commission Re- 
ports furnish an instructive lesson of the 
attitude toward cost economies in the 
country as a whole. In general, most 
officials have found the Hoover recom- 
mendations very helpful—insofar as 
they apply to other agencies. In many 
companies a similar attitude prevails. 
Each executive can find a hundred 
reasons why any cut in the spending 
by his department will bring ruin to 
the company, and an equally large 
number of reasons why the cuts should 
take place in other departments. Much 
lip service is paid to cost reduction, but 
there is only one way to cut costs, 
and that is to cut them. Unless this is 
done, the high break-even points which 


| are a heritage of the war and post-war 


periods, will create difficult problems 
for many companies despite a volume 
of activity which in the past would 
have appeared to be unattainable. 
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Slouched in an Uncomfortable Chair 
all Day... Does Things to Anyone 
You don’t knock out the effects of 
incorrect seating by a 5 o’clock quit- 
ting bell. And it’s hard to keep the 
waistline down when slumped all day. 


Taylor 


Comfortable POSTURE CHAIRS 


HELP TO KEEP THE 
WAISTLINE DOWN... 


to keep your rightful heritage of posture 
and youthful appearance. Taylor Posture 
Chairs are Comfortable. You are invited 
to try a Taylor in your own office. Write 
for name of Taylor Chair dealer nearest 
to you. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD, OHIO 











RECORD 
STORAGE | 







Standard 
Stock Sizes 


Standardize on the best! Wherever record 
storage practice has been reduced to a science 
you'll find Liberty Boxes. Made of extra heavy 
corrugated fibre board, precision cut and 
scored. Dust proof and spill proof. Labels 
factory applied. Gummed titling strips fur- 
nished with each box. Shipped knocked down. 
Easily set up. Write for complete details and 
mame of your nearest dealer. 


The shelving pictured above is the new Liberty 
PREFAB WOOD SHELVING. Ask for details. 


Serving business 
for over 30 years 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Nearhorn St. Chicago | 
Dea S ago 9, ! 
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TO-DAY’S PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 20) 


duction may give a temporary advan- | 


tage to organized workers but inevi- 
tably brings inflation of prices because 
wages and salaries are at least go per 
cent of the cost of everything. Inflation 
of prices not only nullifies the wage in- 
crease but prices a large section of the 
buying public out of the market, with 
resulting large-scale unemployment. 

I am sure any business man who 
has had a good deal to do with labor 
questions has known union leaders 
who were honest, intelligent, and fair- 
minded; who could see the point of 
view of management and could realize 
that good wages and security for their 
members depended upon the continu- 
ing success of the company, as well as 
of a continuation of our way of life. 
We have all seen such enlightened 
leaders ousted from office by blustering 
firebrands, full of intemperate promises 
and abuse of the company, the boss, 
and the economic system. 

These demagogues of all descriptions 
would have a harder time if the man 
they take such pleasure in denouncing, 
the boss, were better known to his men. 
Where we of management have failed 


is in establishing and keeping open | 


channels of personal communication 
with our men. If our convictions are 
not appreciated, it is perhaps because 
we have never succeeded in bringing 
them personally to the men and women 
whose understanding we need. It is 
difficult to believe the worst of a man 
if you have met him face to face and 
heard from his own lips a candid state- 
ment of the principles that guide his 
life and business. 





One day on a trip through one of | 
our factories I paused in fascination to | 
watch a skilled mechanic performing | 


an intricate operation with easy dex- 
terity and speed. The thought came 
to me that even if I practised that job 
for weeks I never could equal that 
man’s skill and efficiency. I appreciat- 
ed his value to the company and I 
wondered if he felt that I for my part 





The publishers of Dun’s Review will 
appreciate notices of change of address. 
Usually it is necessary to have four weeks’ 


notice. Please include the old address. 
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CLOSE this big gap 


in your operational dollar ! 


LAMSO 
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SEND for this free bookle-—WINGS OF BUSINESS—today. 
Read how Lamson Dispatch Tubes can cut your operating costs. 


4300 Lamson St. 





A message to top management... Let us 
show you how Lamson Dispatch Tubes cut 
critical operational costs with savings that go 
on year after year. 


LAMSON Dispatch Tube System is a network of light 
metal tubes that connect any number of points over 
short or long distances. Air speeds carriers through 
these tubes at 30 feet a second! Papers always reach 
their destination intact and within a few seconds of 
dispatch. 


The advantages are obvious. Lamson Tubes eliminate 
messengers . . . they eliminate wasted steps of em- 
ployees and executives and minimize costly production 
delays by co-ordinating the flow of papers with pro- 
duction. 


Lamson Engineers will install Lamson Tubes in any 
building, old or new, at moderate cost. These Tubes 
pay for themselves in a short time. . . assure continued 
savings for years . . . with minimum maintenance. 


LAMSON CORPORATION 


Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Sagging Sales Cures 


Te Stimulate 


Your Company Salesmen! 
Your Distributor Salesmen! 
Your Jobber Salesmen! 
y 


Your Dealer Salesmen! 


Reduce your Inventories! 
G 


of’, et New Customers! 


of Launch New Products! 
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Maritz Sales Builders have the tools: 
the activating Merchandise Prizes. 
the stimulating Campaigns. and the 
experienced Promotion Experts .. . 
we have the KNOW-HOW that will 
check your downward sales curve and 
send it up to new heights. Our serv- 
ices cost you nothing ... you pay only 
in proportion to the results obtained! 
Let us tell you how our plans produce 
results! 

Mail this coupon today for a FREE 
booklet giving full information on 


how to ee 


INCREASE SALES 


WITH MARITZ INCENTIVE PLANS 
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Te 


had certain abilities and knowledge 
that were important to him. As if he 
read my thought the man looked up 
with a quick, friendly smile. 

“Here,” I said to myself, “is a man 
with respect for himself, his job, and 
his employer. I doubt if he considers 
himself oppressed or exploited or de- 
void of opportunities; anyone would 
have a hard time convincing him that 
‘experiments’ are needed with drastic 
changes in what he knows to be a 
sound and workable system.” 


Small Business Has Advantages 


I realize that personal contact be- 
comes more and more difficult of 
achievement in these days of large busi- 
ness and decentralized manutacture. 
I have said time and again that small 
business has advantages which com- 
pensate for its lack of size. I started 
a small business of my own and I often 
urge the same on young men to-day. 
A small business has flexibility and 
close control; and it has the personal 
character that large business at best can 
only approximate. 

I was much impressed by a recent 
survey which showed that the smaller 
the business, the more the boss seemed 
to be appreciated. But it was also clear 
that this was largely because the boss 
was known to the men, for no matter 
what the size of the company, a ma- 
jority belief that the boss had the in- 
terests of his men at heart, was doing 
a good job, and earned whatever he 
was being paid, existed where the men 
felt they were acquainted with the boss. 
Even more significantly, they felt, on 
the whole, that business leaders could 
do a better job of running public affairs 
than their union leaders. 

1 bring out this finding of the survey 
only because it is one of various en- 
couraging indications that our task of 
making ourselves understood is not as 
dificult as it might seem in )ight of the 
fact that the tide has seemed to be run- 
ning against Us so strongly. 

How in a large business can top 
management establish some sort of 
personal relationship with the workers? 
One that will provide channels of com- 
munication for information and ideas? 

It is always possible to use the writ- 
ten word. I can always find time for a 


personal communication to employees. 


After the last election [ wrote a message 
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OVER 7000 management 


men and specialists inter- 
ested 


in cost reduction 
through protective pack- 
aging and efficient materials 
handling will attend the. . 
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th annual 
industrial packaging 
and materials 
handling exposition 


ocr. 4, 5, 6, 1949 
Convention Hall, DETROIT : 


YOU ARE WELCOME 
... plan now to be there 


Get details from: SIPMHE 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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>t \PENDAFLEX” 


hanging folders 


NOT SUPPORTED 








For faster, easier, more efficient filing at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 


No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious searching to instant reference! 
Drop us a card and we'll send catalog and 


name of nearest dealer. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
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which went to every one of our work- 
ers and in which I applauded the 
President for the “will to win” and 
“never say die” spirit which returned 
him to the White House. I asked all 
te remember that the President had 
won all the political tools of a success- 
ful administration and urged that a 
united populace be added to these tools 
to the end that America might become 
even stronger and lead the world to 
freedom and peace. 


Legal Protection Necessary 


I recognized that the election prob- 
ably meant changes in labor legislation 
and while holding that “good relations 
are attitudes, not laws,” I pointed out 
that some legal protection is needed by 


both management and unions against | 


unjust acts by either, and that the gen- 
eral public must also be protected in 
the event of major industrial disputes. 

In addition to such rather remote 
measures, a corporation head ought to 
spare at least a day a year for personal 
attention to each of his major plants. 
At the minimum he can talk to the 
working force at some “open house” 
day, and tell them exactly how he feels 
about the problems that occupy both 
men and management. He should not 
be deterred by modesty about his quali- 
fications as a public speaker. A simple 
message, sincerely expressed, will be 
appreciated more than oratory. 

I cannot too strongly express my be- 
lief that the times are critical for all of 


us, and call for action by those on 
whom the responsibility rests. 1 ask 
what is to become of management, 
stockholders, employees, and employee 
organizations if the earnings and re- 
wards of our labor and the assets of 
our companies are slowly but steadily 


GET YOUR OFFICE COPIES 
FASTER AT LOWER COST 
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Portagraph 





NO DARKROOM NEEDED. 
BETTER COPIES THAN EVER. | 








a Pica TWO-SIDED RECORDS AND THOSE ON OPAQUE STOCK. 


New lighting control gives better light distribution, makes better 
copies of your records. New design in the pressure pad assures 
even contact and sharp, clear reproductions. Automatic electric 
timer controls exposure. Portagraph does not require a darkroom. 
It may be used in ordinary subdued office lighting. Development 
of photocopies is a simple operation requiring a minimum of 
space and equipment. 
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Portagraph copies all records—typed, written or drawn. They can 
be on white or colored material, even on heavy card stock. They 
can be one or two sided. Portagraph copies from cloth and film as 
well as from paper records. There is a Portagraph sensitized 
paper for every copy purpose, pre-cut to standard sizes to reiuce 


waste and eliminate trimming costs. 








confiscated by taxes, inflationary ex- | 


pansion of the currency, and mounting 


debt; and if the framework of freedom, 
responsibility, and reward in which our 


mdustria) and national greatness has 
been stimulated and achieved, is to be 


seriously curtailed as it already has in [ 
most of the world, with disastrous re- | 


sults ? 

Once again, history is repeating it- 
self. The violent revolutions of the 
eighteenth century in France and Eng- 
and and the American War of Inde- 
pendence were protests against this 
very thing—excessive taxation, print- 
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DP hn BEST CONTACT PRINTER FOR AN OFFICE THAT I'VE SEEN, 


The new Portagraph makes completely accurate copies, elim- 
inates costly errors, proofreading and correcting. It makes 
copies quickly, frees your typists for more important work. tm 
simple to operate; a clerk or office boy can use it. Built of steel for 
long service, and attractively finished in Gray-Rite, the new Port- 


agraph looks well in any office. 


FREE booklet sent on request. See how the new Porta- 
graph will give you more accurate copies of your rec- 
ords, faster and at lower cost. Write to Remington 


Rand Inc., Room 256, Photo Records Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Reminglon Rend 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... 
manufacturing rights... e Purchase parts to 
complete production... Import and distribute 
your goods...e Actas factory representatives... 


e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 


. + « @e Render professional services. 


e Exchange 
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Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Montreal, 
Hamilton, London, Winnipeg, Calgary & Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatiow 1161. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
ASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Buildin, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & C0, Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N.S -, also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. 
372 Bay St., Toronto; 45 bth St., Chatham, Ont. 
ee : ROSS "& SONS, Montreal, “e Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 
Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. 
Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bldg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., 129 McDermot Ave., 


LTD., Mon- 
Pl. 5034. 


Win- 


nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada. 

JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N.S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches, 


- Hardware, Sporting Coods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
HICKMAN TE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 

hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse, Varicouver. 
FRED. IVERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hardware lines. 


Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 

Investments 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 
Legal 
CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 


Solicitors, Hall Bildg., Vancouver, B. 

DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers “% Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General Pratice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bildg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 


Apart- 
insure 


McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. Plumbing & 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 

VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO, LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building ‘supply lines. 
Machinery, Metal Products, 

Farm Equipment 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B.C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 

plate work, general engineering. 

WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. : 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 

Covering Western Canada. 

JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug and grocery trade all Canada. 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
SHANAHAN’S LIMITED, Vancouver. Also Calgary 
and Winnipeg. Seek Building Supplies, Food Prod- 
ucts and Chemicals for Western Canada. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion 

Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel : 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 











29,569 


analysis shows that they are the heads of active companies throughout industry and business. 
dition within an average total edition of 84,666, there are 16,785 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 
2,920 Vice-Presidents; 2,479 Treasurers; 3,313 Secretaries, and so on. Detailed breakdown of circu- 


lation by titles, type and size of business is available upon request. 


PRESIDENTS 


There are 29,569 company presidents reached by Dun’s Review each month. A name-by-name 
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ing press money, and the regimenta- 
tion of business and individual life 
during the early part of the eighteenth 
century. It was to get away from this 
that tens of millions of Europeans fled 
te our shores, Surely it is clear that 
these things brought slavery to labor 
in the Italy of Mussolini and the Ger- 
many of Hitler. 


Must Study Economic Facts 


Perhaps the failure of management to 
reach a common ground with men on 
such subjects—which in my judgment 
is largely a simple failure to make the 
attempt, and to do in person and not 
by indirection—has an underlying 
cause in our failure to see things whole. 
If we wish to make progress against 
the tide, we are going to be coinpelled 
to go below the surface of economic 
facts. We are going to have to look 
at more than balance ‘sheets and profit 
and loss statements. We must recog- 
nize that economic problems quickly 
become political problems. Political 
problems become social problems. So- 
cial problems are basically spiritual 
problems. 

For instance, the subject of taxation. 
It began as an economic problem—to 
support the government. It quickly 
becomes a political problem—the 
struggle for votes. Then a social prob- 
lem—men arrayed against manage- 
ment; the call for redistribution of the 
national wealth. In the end it will be 
a spiritual problem—the freedoms of 
all of us. Our labor problems lead 
through similar steps. The end prod- 
uct will depend on whether we adhere 
to the spiritual concept of freedom and 
responsibility on which this nation 
was founded or adopt the material con- 
cept of a totalitarian state. So for all 
the other problems of the day. 

Our critics, in a sense, see things 
whole, although through misty, dis- 
torted glasses. Let us take a few spe- 
cific indictments of capitalism: 

1. “Capitalism tends to subordinate 
what should be the primary task of 
any economy—the meeting of human 
needs—to the economic advantages of 
those who have the most power over 
its institutions.” 

On the contrary, capitalistic enter- 
prise stands or falls on its ability to 
meet human needs. In America, with 
one-sixteenth of the world’s popula- 
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50 Years 












The Royal Bank of Canada 


has been doing business in Cuba 


continuously for over half a 
century. Havana Branch was the 


first of a wide network of branches 
since established by the Royal 


Bank throughout the whole 
Caribbean area and in Central and 
South America. 


In Cuba today the Royal Bank 
has six branches in the capital and 


eleven in other parts of the Island. 
This wide branch network enables 
the Royal Bank to provide a 
complete and well informed banking 
service throughout the Republic. 


Havana is headquarters for the 
Bank’s Cuban Supervisor and 


Havana Branch is a ready source 
of information and help for any 


bank or firm with business interest 
in the Island. Enquiries invited. 


THE 
ROYAL 


BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
New York Agency, 68 William St., N. Y. 5 






International banking through more than 700 
branches in Canada, the West Indies, Central and 
South America; New York, London and Paris. Corre- 
spondents the world over. 


Assets exceed $2,222,000,000 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


125th Anniversary 
1824-1949 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks——_______L_ $__ 443, 979, 907.55 
U. S. Government Obligations_____._.-. 466,237, 325.94 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 95,899,458.78 
Other Bonds and Investments——__ 4,589, 388.70 
Loans and Discounts 482,100,261.81 
Banking Houses 492,259.85 
Other Real Estate. 2,229,408.58 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. 16,560,797.66 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 

Receivable. 3,508,458.43 
Other Assets 1,024,051.38 


$1,516,621,318.68 


























LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock_________ $2,000,000.00 
DUEDIUG ce = 195000, 00000 
Undivided Profits 12,160,291.27 $ 112,160,291.27 
Reserve for Contingencies——_______ 4,088, 783.62 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 3,794,658.76 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1949_W_E_ 1,125,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding $21,163,584.62 
(Less own acceptances 

held in portfolio) 2,796,486.29 18,367,098.33 
Other Liabilities 10,889,526.23 
Deposits. 1,366,195,960.47 


$1,516,621,318.68 

















Securities carried at $54,628,814.86 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





tion, capitalism produces one-third of 
the world’s goods. 

2. “It tends to produce serious in. 
equalities.” 

God, not man, produces inequalities 
in the sense that there is, happily, in. 
finite individual variation in the hu- 
man race. Democratic capitalism 
provides equality before the law, as a 
basic freedom. The attempt to reduce 
everyone to even an approximate level 
of material equality has never yet suc- 
ceeded and never will, because human 
nature requires incentives and rewards, 
This is as true under totalitarianism 
as it is under a capitalistic democracy, 


Emphasis on Making Meney 


3. “It has developed a practical form 
of materialism in Western nations in 
spite of their Christian backgreund, for 
it has placed the greatest emphasis 
upon success in making meney.” 

At least it seems we are “practical.” 
The emphasis is where it should be 
in an economic system on preduction 
and consumption, for which money is 
merely an instrument of exchange. 
Capitalism, by providing these things, 
helps to set men free for the life of the 
spirit. Only a few ascetics are able to 
practise the spiritual life witheut bene- 
fit of material comforts. 

4. “It has also kept the people of 
capitalist countries subject te a kind of 
fate which has taken the ferm ef such 
social catastrophes as mass unemploy- 
ment.” 

The capitalist or freedom ef enter- 
prise system has its ups and dewns—in- 
creasingly, of late years, because of 
political interference. But the record 
shows that socialistic or cemmunistic 
systems never produce anything but 





29.569 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 29,569 PRESI- 
DENTS AND 47,968 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 


one interminable bust and a lewer and 
lower standard of living. Ne system, 
however drastically new and radical, 
will relieve men of all econemic wor- 
ries and it is sure as to-morrew’s sun- 
rise that the attempt to do se will mark 
the forfeiture of our freédem. 





SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


To locate South African outlets which want to 
distribute your products, use the “South Africa 
Calling” section in “Dun’s Review” every second 
month (July, page 61; next section in the 
September number). 
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It is only fair to recognize that every 
leader of business is concerned with the 
problems of the economic cycle. The 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment and other groups of business men 
have made constructive suggestions for 
reducing the extent of the swings. In- 
dividuals and companies, in theif 
efforts to provide a cushion against 
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recessions, should not be impeded by 
excessive taxation, unwisely levied on 
creative effort and investment in ad- 
ditional production. 

With these observations I am sure 
every progressive labor leader and a 
substantial majority of the men in the 
plant will agree. To obtain this agree- 
ment is a job of communication and I 
am sure that we of management, to- 


gether with the enlightened leaders of | 


the labor movement, can do the job. 
It is up to us to assume these responsi- 
bilities, because who else in the world 
will do it, should do it, or can do it? 
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Production costs kiting? Here’s one economy... 
Monroe’s new 8 column electric adding ma- 
chine, with direct subtraction. Junior partner 

of outstandingly successful Model 410 offers 

the same brilliant performance...the same 
cost-paring efficiency... at budget price! 
“/Velvet Touch” keyboard and eye-eas- 

ing colors combine to score new highs 

in ease, speed, quiet...new lows in 
operating tension and fatigue. Flex- 
ibility...versatility...ample capacity 

for wide field of figuring. Backed 

by the Monroe-owned, nation- 

wide, factory-trained sales and 

service organization. See it! 

Monroe Calculating Machine 

Company, Inc., Orange, N.J. 

Monroe Adding-Listing Machine (408-11-001) 





MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


CALCULATING + ADDING 





AUGUST 1949 











A 


cost-cutting production tool 
of many uses that will 


Amortize 
its Cost in 








One Year 


MULTIPRESS™ 


Users everywhere tell of the same results! 
From almost every type of industry—on an 
amazing range of jobs—come daily reports 
of production increases and cost reductions 
that make Multipress a quick, self-liquidat- 
ing investment. One that'll amortize its cost 
within one year! 

So if you're seeking ways of cutting your 
production costs, without making a major 
capital investment, it'll pay you to investi- 
gate Multipress. 

Case histories of actual performance records 
of this versatile oil-smooth hydraulic tool— 
some of which may be exact duplicates of 
your job requirements—can be submitted for 
your review. But if first you would like the 
general story of this “wonder” of the 
machine tool field, have your secretary fill 
out the coupon below, and get your free 
copy of “Multipress, And How You Can 
Use It.’ No obligation, of course! 


Less Operator Fatigue 
Fewer Rejects 


7 Cutting Man Hours 
as Reducing Die Wear 


HE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1160-1230 Dublin Road 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Please Rush “MULTIPRESS and How You 
Can Use It” to: 


Name 
Company 


Address 








_  —— 
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